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How to get longer vacations 





Like to get in an extra fishing session each week? Anthony Kalupy does— 


courtesy of Wisconsin’s road-building program. How’s your state doing? 


The Kalupy family vacations at Green 
Lake. Wise.. 93 miles from its Milwau 
kee home. After work Fridays, Anthony, 


the father, drives up. 


“Friday night used to be wasted.” he 
recalls. “By the time | arrived it was 
too late to do anything. U.S. 41 was 
narrow and full of curves. It went 


through a half-dozen towns.” 

No more. U.S. 41 has been relocated 
and rebuilt by Wisconsin. It bypasses 
towns. has easy curves and grades. 


Heavy cross traflic and railroad cross 


ings are eliminated. Anthony makes the 


trip in Lhourand 15 minutes. and Friday 
night he is fishing. not battling traffic. 


In five vears. Wisconsin has built and 


reconstructed almost 3000 miles of state 
highway. Yet. like most states, it con- 
tinues to fall behind. It is estimated 
that 9100 miles of highway would have 
to be improved to be adequate for 
present tratflic. 

\ Wisconsin mo- 


torist who drives 10.000 miles pays less 


The cost is small 


than S60 a year for all the reads at his 
disposal. That’s less than he pays for 


his insurance. 


‘ 





Find out about your own state's hig 
way program. It takes only a post card 
to vour state highway commissioner or 


your governors oflice. 


Then. as an informed citizen. let your 


feelings be known And. drive safely 


the life vou save may be your own. 


Caterpillar Tr r Co.. Peoria, I s, U.S.A 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
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ROAD BIRDS... a series by Ethyl Corporation 










Wild Flicker 


This bird flies down the road 
leaving a trail of cans, peer 
and paper behind him. You may 4 
not be able to tell where 
he’s going...but you sure 
can tell where he’s been. 



















. DRIVE 
MORE | 


a] it gets cheaper Y 
by the mile! } 


Smart Bird voce ise coacs 


baskets at road stops or waits till he i 
gets home to get rid of refuse. He’s 
considerate of roadside beauty...knows, 
too, it’s dangerous to throw things 
from a car. 

The Smart Bird doesn’t "throw away" 
engine power, either. He uses premium 
gasoline. Its higher octane rating lets 


him enjoy all the power his engine can a 
deliver. He gets more pleasure...more 2 Cee 
value every mile. 


It's smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 16 in a Kodak series 


Photography t 





eams with electronics and adds 


new certainty to Hight 


Now a visual computer pictures 
a plane’s precise position and 
heading on projected photos 

of aeronautical maps. 


Arma Division, American Bosch Arma Cor- 
poration, working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, has developed a valuable new aid 
in air navigation using photography. 

With it the pilot, high above the weather, 
flicks a switch and before him appears a map 
of the area he’s over. On the screen a tiny 
shadow of a plane moves and shows exactly 


where he is, where he’s heading and whether 
he’s on course. 


This spells added certainty. Even more! It 
can mean savings in time and money, too. For 
the flight can proceed by plan rather than by 
dog legs on the beams. 


So again we see photography at work help- 
ing to improve operations—doing it for com- 
mercial aviation just as it does for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


Photography works in many ways for all 
kinds of business, large and small. It is sav ing 
time, saving money, bettering methods. You 
can use it profitably, too. Some of the ways are 
listed at the right. Check them over. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





In the Arma Visual Computer, a single control selects the desired chart 
from as many as 700 photo slides. Each slide contains punched code 
holes which automatically tune in the corresponding Omni Bearing 
Distance station. The image of the plane is governed by a combination 


of the radio signals and the plane’s gyro instruments. 


...and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


Management—Progress Photos, Stock- 
holder reports, Record preservation, 
Information distribution, Control and 
Organization charts 
Administration—File debulking, Pur- 
chase schedule, Office layout, Interior 
decoration, Form printing 

Public Relations — News release, Insti- 
tutional, Community relations, Public 
service 

Personnel —Identification photos, Job 
description, Orientation, Payroll rec- 
ords, Employee personal records, House 
organs, Health records, Bulletins 

] Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 
Engineering — Drawings, Specification 
sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot ra- 
diography 

Research—Reports, Flow studies, Proc- 
ess charts, Library, Photomicrography, 
electron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, 
high-speed motion pictures, etc. 


b 


Product Design & Development—Styl- 
ing, Consumer testing, Motion studies, 
Stress analysis, Performance studies 


Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


Plant Engineering & Maintenance— 
Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping 
& Wiring installations, Progressive 
maintenance, Record debulking 


Production—Time study, Work meth- 
ods, Legible drawings, Schedules, 
Process records 

Testing & Quality Control—Test set- 
ups, Reports, Standards library, Radi- 
ography, Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution—Inventory 
control, Damage records, Waybill du- 
plicates, Flow layouts, Packing & load- 
ing records 

Purchasing —Schedules, Duplicate en- 
gineering prints, Specifications, Com- 
ponent selection, Source information 


Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales 
talks, Price & delivery information 
Service—Manuals, Parts lists, Installa- 
tion photos, Training helps, Records 





These books show how photography is be- 


ing used today 


Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 


They are free. Write for the ones you want, 
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Perén y. the Church 
Sir: 

. . . The battle between Perén and the 
Roman Catholic Church is not a_ battle 
against God or religion but a battle to estab- 
lish an American principle—the separation 
of church and state, which the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy finds intolerable . . . In every 
country where it is possible, the Roman 
Catholic Church is a dictatorial, political 
machine, which works under the disguise of 
clerical robes . . . 


(THe Rev.) A. MARVIN SANDERS 
Metairie Baptist Church 
New Orleans 


Sir: 

I was shocked to read such a biased re- 
port on Argentina in the June 20 issue. Why 
anybody in his right mind would condone 
someone who puts religion before country 
beats me . . . Public denunciation and execu- 
tion would be the most appropriate fate for 
these traitors! I say more power to 
Peron. He is obviously too great a man to be 
“shaken down” under the penalty of excom- 
munication. 

Donatp J. West 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

. . . A cryptic commentary on current 
conditions in Argentina may lie in the fact 
that within a few hours of arrival I have 
been offered by Time-starved residents here 
Sio each for my two recent back issues 
of Time—overlooked by customs inspectors. 
A “freedom-loving,” double-talking Pero- 
nista regime has made sure that all copies 
destined for the country “just haven't ar- 
rived.” All because you printed the truth. 


A. R. Dayton 


Buenos Aires 


Stripes & Stars of Rebellion 


Sir: 

That was an interesting evolution attrib- 
uted to the flag of the U.S. [June 20]... 
Of much greater significance would be the 
discovery of the patriot who first conceived 
the idea of putting the stars and stripes into 
one flag of red, white and blue. The only one 
who seems to have had the ability to create 
such a design at the time was Francis Hop- 
kinson, And the claim advanced for him is 
on shaky ground . 


Davin EGGENBERGER 
Skokie, IIl. 


Sir: 

I believe that the stars and stripes owe 
their origin to the coat of arms of the 
Washington family. May I refer you to a 
church in Windermere, England? ... It 
was built in 1485; John Washington, an 
ancestor of George's, was active in the 
church building. In his honor his coat of 
arms was placed near the top and center of 
the stained-glass window where it remains 
to be seen today . . . white stars on blue 
field and red and white stripes .. . 

Frep G. BREITZKE 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Principal Pioneer (Contd.} 


Sir: 

... While reading the story on Mr. 
Walter Reuther | June 20], I could not help 
thinking what a wonderful thing it would be 
if the disabled veterans had a man like him 
to go to bat for them—assuming that he 
understands our problems—as he does for 
the auto workers .. . 

FREDERICK A, RICHARDSON 
Minneapolis 


Sir: 

It is a bit discouraging to find ... that 
Reuther won from Ford and G.M. the “prin- 
ciple” of the guaranteed annual wage .. . 
The controlling word is “guaranteed.” The 
auto workers under the new contracts are 
guaranteed nothing . .. The only “guaran- 
tee” is that the companies will pay 5¢ per 
hour per worker into a jobless benefit fund. 
The benefits to the workers vary with the 
amount of money in the fund. Ii either 
company went through two straight years 
of heavy layoffs, by the end of that time 
there would probably be no benefits at all. 
Is that “guaranteed”? . . . The fact is that 
Reuther has won an important, interesting 
new fringe benefit that will have no more 
revolutionary impact on the economy than 
the many other fringe benefits, such as 
pensions and health insurance .. . 

Epwin L. Date Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Had the unknown person who shot and 
wounded Walter Reuther some years ago 
taken better aim, America would not now 
be headed straight down the drain. As a 
result of the recent negotiations, my present 
and future automobile will be British, 

(Y/1st C) JAMes M, Nose 
USN. 
Paris 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

We congratulate Time for the article. The 
dedicated leadership, labor statesmanship and 
social philosophy of Walter Reuther have 
endeared him to the rank and file every- 
where. By any standard of comparison he 
is the labor leader of the century. 

LAuRENCE RYAN 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Canine Delinquenis 
Sir: 

... I am a dog owner, but what you'd 
call an anti-dog lover .. . and I believe in 
leash laws [June 27] wholeheartedly 
Our dog stays at home—he does not tramp 
through vegetables and flowers, relieve him- 
self on strangers’ lawns, vomit on back 
porches, tip garbage pails or roll in manure 
—nor, might I add, does he bark incessantly 
for no good reason . . . As delinquent chil- 
dren are the offspring of lazy parents, so 
are delinquent dogs the product of so-called 
“dog lovers,’ who find it easier to let 
the neighbors supervise their canine friends’ 
activities. 

MariLyNn J. YOUNG 
Delmar, N.Y. 


The Lorelei 
Sir: 

You published an interesting profile of 
Germany's new Foreign Minister Heinrich 
von Brentano in the June 20 issue . . . The 
Lorelei was not written by [his forebear] 
Clemens Brentano, but by Heinrich Heine 
. .. When the Nazis came to power, they 
felt they had to “appropriate” it for the 
Nordic race. They omitted the name of the 
Jew Heine and just called it “a folksong.” 
Clemens Brentano, however, has one real 
claim to fame: he was the joint editor of 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, one of the most 
important folksong collections in the history 
of German literature. 

Frevrx E. Hirscu 
Librarian and Professor of History 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, N.J. 


G Clemens Brentano created the Lor- 
elei fable on which Poet Heine based 
his most famous poem.—Eb, 


Vote on the Beam 
Sir: 

I was appalled by your quotation attrib- 
uted to Senator Lyndon Johnson [June 20] in 
which he exhorted the tower at Washington's 
airport to get Northwest's Flight 300 on the 
ground [before a close Senate vote]. Com- 
pletely unbelievable! This is the kind of 
leadership we are now getting in the Senate? 

I suggest that Senator Johnson take time 
off and visit an airport control tower in a 
high-density area during the kind of weather 
operations that were obviously prevailing. 
The tower personnel and the crew of Flight 
300 were undoubtedly having their hands and 
minds full of enough problems .. . without 
some crackpot and ignorant Senator distract- 
ing them for his precious colleague's vote . . . 

Davin B. JAcKSON 
Evanston, III. 


The Man Who Brought the Gas 


SIR: 

YOUR PATTILLO HIGGINS OBITUARY [JUNE 20] 
WAS EXCELLENT. WE WERE DELIGHTED THAT 
THROUGH YOUR MEDIUM MILLIONS COULD 
LEARN ABOUT THIS GREAT AMERICAN, AS YOU 
PORTRAYED HIM, MR. HIGGINS WAS AN EXPLOR- 
ER, AND NEVER A WEALTHY MAN .. . IIE MDE 
NOTHING AT SPINDLETOP. LATER AT GOOSE 
CREEK AND BARBERS HILL HE FOUND OIL THAT 
PROVIDED HIM WITH A COMFORTABLE ROYALTY 
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“A Dramatic Demonstration or tHe 800K-DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 











IN FOUR VOLUMES 
OVER 2500 PAGES 







y works of American 

literature have received such universal 
praise as this monumental biography. 
For the rest of your life, these four 
volumes can be a perpetual source of 
reading enjoyment and inspiration—a 
rich heritage to hand down to your 
children and grandchildren. 








The complete set is offered in a Trial 
Membership designed to demonstrate 
three things about the Book-of-the- 
Month Club important for every Amer- 
ican book-reading family to know, 


FIRST: that as a member you will be 
kept from missing the important books 
you want to read but frequently miss. 
You now have a wide choice—at least one 
hundred books a year. SECOND: that 
you will get such books from the Club 
at a considerable saving. Over the past 
two years, for example, the price paid 
by Club members for Selections was 
about 20% less, on the average, than the 
retail price. THIRD: that, on top of this, 
you will share in around $12,000,000 
worth of books (retail value), distrib- 
uted, free, each year, to members as 
Book-Dividends. How this can be done 
is explained at the right. The four Sand- 
burg volumes may be considered “ad- 
vanced" Book-Dividends, for the six 
books you engage to buy later. 
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' Given to you... 


andburg’s 


PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING BIOGRAPHY 
IN THE ORIGINAL FOUR-VOLUME EDITION 


Abraham Lincoln| 


THE WAR YEARS 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY 


SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 






TA 


Retail Price $36 


“A magnificent piece of history, an epic story 


of the most stirring period of national life” 






CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 





YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX 
BOOKS within your first year of mem- 
bership from the Club’s choices. You 
receive a careful advance description of 
each Selection. If you think it is a book 
you would not enjoy, you send back a 
form (always provided) specifying some 
other book. Or you may say: “Send me 
nothing.” 


YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL FOUR VOLUMES 
OF THE WAR YEARS AT ONCE with the 
first book you order from the Club. 
Choose your first book from the list in 
the coupon. 


AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as long 
as you remain a member — you will re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy — a beautiful or use- 
ful library volume. (Their average retail 
price has been around $6 each.) A fixed 
percentage of what each member pays 
is set aside in a special fund. This is 
finally invested in enormous editions of 
other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 


YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
any time after buying six books. Mem- 
bership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of cancel- 
lation is received from the member, 


—ALLAN NEVINS 

















BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE BOOKS 








[ GRANDFATHER STORIES 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams £2.50 


7) THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
u by ¢ Forester 


w) 84.25 





fr) NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
u by Mac Hyman £2.95 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS 
MRS. A 


by Richard Stoddard Aldrich 
Price (to members only) $3.93 


(CD THE DAY LINCOLN WAS 
sHoT by Jim Bishop 

() sweer THURSDAY 
by Jotin Steinbeck £2.50 


(COA STILLNESS AT APPO. 
MATTOX by Bruce Catton 


Price (to members only) 83.9 


(OA Faste 

















Price (to members 


(SINCERELY. WILLIS WAYDE 
by John P, Marquand £4.95 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 
by Robert Roark 
Price (ta 


s | [] ONIONS IN THE nao tg : 





members 





by Betty MacDonald 


and NECTAR IN A SIEVE 

. by Kamata Markandaya 
a Cow 
t 






$5.95 Price (to members ouly) $3.95 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
* Tam to receive Apranam Lincotn: THe War Years by 
Cc Sandburg, in four volumes, immediately, with the pur- 
chase of my first selection indicated above. I agree to purchase 
at least a total of six Selections—or Alternates—during the 













year I am a member, After my sixth purchase, with 
second book I buy—f among the Club Selections 
Alternates—-I am to re e the current Book-Dividend* 





» being distributed. I have the right to cancel my member- 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After 
st aA member, I need buy only four such books 
in any tw onth period to maintain membership. The price 
to be charged for each book will never be more than the pub- 
isher's price, and frequently less. (A small charge is added to 
cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


















Postal Zone N 

if any) State 
rin Canada, bat the Cluls shy 
arce for duty, through Book 
Canada), Lid 

















*Trade-Mark Rey. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


by Willlam Faulkner 
































































"Just the ticket’ 


to 52 cities inside U.S.A. 
and to South America. 











INCOME FOR LIFE. HE MUST HAVE LIVED A LIFE 
OF TREMENDOUS SATISFACTION AT BEING ABLE 
TO KNOW THAT IT WAS HE WHO USHERED IN THE 
FUEL AGE THAT MADE THE AUTOMOBILE, THE 
AEROPLANE AND THE GREAT PETROLEUM ERA 
POSSIBLE . . . WE HOPE THAT THE INDUSTRY 
THAT HE MADE POSSIBLE WILL SOME DAY HONOR 
HIM IN THE MANNER HIS MEMORY DESERVES. 
JAMES A, CLARK 
MICHAEL T,. HALBOUTY 
HOUSTON 


Q If Pattillo Higgins’ memory is neglect- 
ed, it will be no fault of Authors Clark 
and Halbouty (Spindletop)—Eb. 


Comfort for Cutter 
Sir: 

Your June 20 report of the Cutter Labora- 
tories is the first account I have read since 
the vaccine snafu; it is gratifying to hear of 
their competitors’ offers of help. The com- 
panies should be commended. 

Mrs. ANDREW P. Monroe Jr. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Sir: 

. .» 1 am hard put to decide whence came 
your sniveling story of Cutter Laboratories 
... Your transparent attempt to restore 
Cutter to its pedestal was only a_ little 
less ridiculous than the Los Angeles drug 
chain that “planned to buy only Cutter 
products when possible”, . . 

T. G. CavoLIna 
New York City 


SIR: 
THANK YOU FOR THE FACTUAL AND SYMPA~- 


THETIC HANDLING OF THE CUTTER STORY, MAY 


1 OFFER A CORRECTION FOR ONE WORD? SUBSTI- 
TUTE “BIOLOGICAL” FOR “PHARMACEUTICAL” IN 
THE LINE READING CUTTER “IS THE SECOND 
OLDEST PHARMACEUTICAL HOUSE IN THE COUN- 
TRY UNDER CONTINUOUS OWNERSHIP AND MAN- 
AGEMENT.” THERE ARE SEVERAL OLDER DRUG 
HOUS SOME OF WHICH PRODUCE NO BIOLOGI- 
CALS 2:00 





FRED A, CUTTER 
BERKLEY, CALIF, 


Sir: 

Congratulations on the article. A good labo- 
ratory and a good institution devoted to the 
public welfare receives just commendation. 

L. Henry GARLAND, M.D. 
San Francisco 


The Knife That Black Built 
Sir: 

In the June 20 issue there appears your 
report on the bowie knife along with a re- 
quest for one from the King of Iraq . . . The 
letter you mention was a personal one to me 
from the King’s aide-de-camp . . . asking me 
where he could obtain such a knife and also 
books on Western gunmen, etc. . . . As to the 
controversy over the name of the inventor of 
the knife, that was settled when my book 
Bowie Knife was published. A monument was 
raised to the inventor, James Black, more than 
half a century ago. The ashes of his old black- 
smith shop, where he produced the knife, are 
covered by this monument in the town of 
Washington, Ark., on the old Spanish Trail. 
Past this shop ran the footpath trod By every 
emigrant who went to Texas and every mur- 
derer who was chased back . More mur- 
ders were committed between Washington and 
the Cross Timbers than in any other spot of 
similar size in the U.S. in the early days. 

Here James Black settled before there was 
a town in 1824. Six years later he built the 
original bowie for | Colonel] James Bowie, 
He built many others until stricken blind. 
In 1870 he died in the home of Governor 
Dan Jones. 








RaymMonp W. THorpP 
Los Angeles 
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“Oh, professor...isn’t 
it wonderful...that insurance 
plan we have here at Hopkins?” 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY protects its people 
by a group insurance plan developed at Connecticut 
General. This plan, which is part of Hopkins’ em- 
ployee relations program, features Life Insurance 
and Retirement Income. 


SUCH PROTECTION plays an important part in im- 
proving the working climate of an organization . 
and for a very good reason. By reducing the financial 
worries of employees, it makes them feel more secure 
and permits greater attention to work. 


Connecticut General 
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“Yes, indeed...it means 
more security for us 
and less worry, too!” 





THROUGH RESEARCH and experience in employee rela- 
tions, we have developed a service, called B.E.U., to 
achieve Better Employee Understanding of group 
insurance. Employee understanding is essential if the 
employer is to realize the fullest return on his invest- 
ment in group insurance benefits, 


LIKE TO LEARN How to get the most out of your group 
insurance investment? Just ask our local office, or your 
general insurance man about B.E.U. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 


aw MD 
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Only STEE 
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L can do so many jobs 
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Do It Yourself—The Easy Way. Stee! 
power tools have made it poss.ble for 
the amateur to make high-quality fur- 
niture. With a true-running saw, for 
example, you can be sure of precise cuts 
and tight joints. Multi-purpose steel 
power tools furnish the accuracy and 
remove the drudgery from workshop 
projects. 


Install Your OWN carport or patio 
cover. Two men, without special train- 
ing, can erect this all-steel carport in a 
matter of hours. The lightweight steel 
structural members and roof sheets are 
rigid and strong . . . and they'll look 
like new ten years from now. 









It Looks Like A Sieve, but it’s really a USS Stainless Steel plate fabricated for 
a chemical company. The plate contains 25,400 holes, and each hole supports a 
piece of tubing. It’s made from Stainless Steel because no other material has such a 
unique combination of corrosion and heat resistance, along with high strength. 


This Monkey Shines in the eyes of public Three Hopper Spreaders are now avail- 


utility men. They actually call it an indus- able to farmers. These all-steel spread- 

trial monkey, and it’s made from USS ers offer many advantages at seeding 

National Seamless Mechanical Tubing. The and fertilizer spreading times. They 

monkey swivels, goes up and down, and will can help save much time, effort and 
\ turn in a complete circle. The tubing is money through the simultaneous ap- 
| pierced from a solid billet of steel. plication of essential plant food. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE.. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. .GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE COAL & IRO 


NITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . .Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES. INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 5-1080 


it's a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station, 
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First things first 


ET your message in there first . . . get it across first 
. with telegrams. They always get immediate 


attention .. . always get action—fast! 


With the speed and clear written record they provide, 
telegrams contribute more to the orderly flow of busi- 
ness than any other form of communication. They 
increase efficiency and save time and money right 
down the line. 


When you want to get things done in a hurry... 
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e telegrams. Every day 
and should be 


and get them done right. . . us 
they work in all types of business... 
working in yours. 
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GET THE ANSWER. . 
GET IT FASTER! 


Always ask for a reply by 
wire. You get telegraphic 
speed both ways. 
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Frank McCuLLoca 


Dear TIME-Reader: 


HEN Dallas Bureau Chief Frank 

McCulloch was a_ bush-league 
pitcher before World War II, he often 
daydreamed of sitting on the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ bench and hearing the man- 
ager say: “Frank. we need this one for 
the pennant—go in and win it.” 

One game he pitched for the Verdi 
(Nev.) Ramblers against the Fallon 
(Nev.) Merchants in the Sierra Ne- 
vada League he will never forget. Ver- 
di’s starting pitcher walked the first 
three men up. “Then they took him 
out for wildness and put me in,” Frank 
recalls. Frank's best pitch in those days 
was a side-arm fast ball, thrown with 
a kind of rural free delivery—some- 
times the ball went all over the coun- 
tryside. His first pitch caught the bat- 
ter in the back, forcing in a run. His 
second hit the next batter, and forced 
in another run. “Hey Rube,” enraged 
Fallon fans screamed, “cut it out!” 

The third pitch bounced off the third 
batter's head, and the Fallon crowd 
poured out of the stands, bent on tar- 
and-feathering McCulloch. But cooler 
heads prevailed; they argued that after 
all McCulloch had just presented the 
Merchants with three runs. The fans 
returned to the stands and McCulloch 
went back to the mound. Respectfully, 


the Merchants stood far back from the 
plate. But Frank’s sizzler began to 
work. He went on to strike out 19 
batters and even walloped a seventh- 
inning homer, but the damage was 
done—Verdi lost. 5-4. 

Pitcher McCulloch never made the 
Cardinals’ bench, but Newsman Mc- 
Culloch did. When he went up from 
Dallas to report this week’s cover 
story on August Anheuser Busch Jr., 
he had a chance to watch the Cards’ 
workout from the bench, courtesy of 
Owner Busch. While there. a front- 
office man told him that the Cards had 
in their files an old scout report on 
him. It said: fast but wild; watch. 
Frank finished college at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada (°41). worked as a re- 
porter for the United Press, and joined 
the Marines to fight in World War II. 

Covering the ebullient owner of the 
Cards involved more than baseball. 
McCulloch spent many hours at the 
Anheuser-Busch brewery, absorbing 
facts about beer. One afternoon, after 
all the facts were absorbed. Frank and 
Contributing Editor George Daniels, 
who wrote the cover story, submit- 
ted to Brewmaster Frank Schwaiger’s 
blindfold test, comparing Budweiser 
and Michelob with other brands of 
beer. “This beer-tasting.” McCulloch 
concluded, “is a fine tradition.” 


Cordially yours, 


| adie, 
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2 ATOMIC SUBMARINE ENGINE 


ELECTRICITY AS MANHATTAN 


Both built by WESTINGHOUSE. 
One has been operating two years. 


Actual production of electricity from atomic energy 
has been going on in this country for more than 
two years. 

The nation’s first two atomic submarine propulsion 
plants ... both built by Westinghouse for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Navy . . . have produced 
more than five million kilowatt hours of electricity. 

This would have been enough, if it had been so used, 
to light New York’s Manhattan Island and supply all 
the other electrical needs of its homes, offices and 
factories for 10 hours. 


The first of these plants is in a land-locked sub- 
marine hull in Idaho and went into actual operation 
on May 31, 1953, producing the first substantial 
quantities of atom-produced electricity. The second 
power plant propels the submarine Nautilus. 

These atomic engines helped to substantiate the fact 
that the atom is a practical source of electric power. 

Only a fraction of the potential electrical production 
of these two engines has been used for the generation 
of electricity. 

If all the power of these two plants had been used 
to drive turbine generators instead of turning propeller 
shafts, they would have produced about eighteen 
million additional kilowatt hours of electricity. This 
amount would supply the homes, offices and factories 
of Manhattan for thirty-four hours. 





HAVE PRODUCED AS MUCH 


REQUIRES FOR 10 HOURS 


WESTINGHOUSE ... FIRST IN ATOMIC POWER 


FIRST industry-owned reactor for testing and developing 
materials and fuels for atomic power plants . .. to be 
built by Westinghouse at Blairsville, Pa. Announced 
April, 1955. 


FIRST atomic engine to drive submarine; U.S. S. Nautilus 
went to sea January 17, 1955. Westinghouse now working 
on atomic engines for two additional submarines. 


FIRST atomic reactor for full-scale peacetime electrical 
generating power plant in the U.S. is now being built 
by Westinghouse for AEC; reactor to be operated by 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., which also will build 
and operate the electric generating portion of the station. 


FIRST contract to develop atomic engine for large surface 
ship ... awarded to Westinghouse, October 15, 1954. 


FIRST privately-financed factory devoted exclusively to 
building parts for atomic power plants, at Cheswick, Pa. 
Started operation December, 1953. 


FIRST substantial quantities of useful atomic power 
produced at the National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, 
May 31, 1953. Reactor built by Westinghouse for AEC. 
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WHAM | When you want real scuff-resistance ... you get it 
e with Spalding’s new DURA-THIN DOT 


Not only from traps... but from wiry rough and on hard-to- 
make “pinch” shots as well, the new DOT“ comes up round and 
true... hole after hole. 


It’s the new DURA-THIN* cover that does it—the revolution- 
ary cover on the new Spalding DOT that adheres to the ball with 
a new strength to defy scuffing and cutting up. . . even on ball- 
killing high-iron shots. 

The new DOT offers more durability and lasting play than any 
other high-compression ball. Here is greater compactness for 
longer play, too. On the fairway or in the rough, the DOT gives 
you new accuracy, new control. 

Play your next round with the new DOT. Get all the distance 


and durability a ball can deliver. DOTs are sold through golf 
professionals only. 


PLAY SPALDING CLUBS AND BALLS— 
GOLF'S MOST WINNING COMBINATION 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
"A War for Peace" 


In a few impromptu phrases at his news 
conference last week, the President of the 
U.S. gave a fresh meaning to the nation’s 
foreign policy. Dwight Eisenhower was 
talking about his plan for an atom- 
powered merchant ship to dramatize his 
“atoms for peace” program. With intense 
feeling, he exclaimed: “If we are going to 
win this war for peace, let’s stop talking 
about ‘cold war.’ We are trying to wage a 
war for peace.” 

Toward the Summit. The theme of 
peace was very much on his mind all week. 
After his six-day New England trip, the 
President got up on a platform at Maine's 
Dow Air Force Base to say farewell to 
5,000 Waiting, waving down-Easters. He 
was working, he said, toward one end: 
“Peace on this earth, for which we all 
aspire.” On the flight to Washington 
aboard the Columbine, he discussed with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
plans for the Big Four conference at 
Geneva on July 18: the long-heralded Par- 
ley at the Summit with the British, French 
and Soviet chiefs of state. 

Preparations for Geneva occupied a 
good part of the presidential week. At a 
special White House luncheon, Eisenhow- 
er discussed the conference with the 20 
top Latin American envoys (who were de- 
lighted by the unusual gesture of hemi- 
spheric solidarity). He invited 26 con- 
gressional leaders from both parties to an- 
other White House conference on Geneva 
this week. He approved the official list of 
nine U.S. delegates* accompanying him 
on the trip—the first peacetime journey 
to Europe by any American President 
since Woodrow Wilson’s fateful sojourn 
for the 1919 Paris conference. 

Prospects: Better. At his news con- 
ference, despite the muggy heat. Ike was 
crisp and cheerful. He wore a brown suit 
and purple-hued tie, looked tanned and 
fit. Adroitly, he fielded questions about a 
second term. When a newsman suggested 
that the cheering roadside crowds in New 
England meant that many people “would 


* Secretary Dulles; White House Special Assist- 
ant Dillon Anderson and Press Secretary James 
C. Hagerty; State’s Counselor Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II; Policy Planning Director Robert R. 
Bowie; Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
Livingston T. Merchant and Legal Adviser 
Herman Phleger: Ambassadors Charles E, Boh- 
len (to the U.S.S.R.) and Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son (to Austria). 


like to see you stand for re-election,” Ike 
quipped: “You possibly saw my friends 
along the roads, and we don't know who 
was behind in the alleys.’ The newsmen 
roared, 

Gravely, the President dealt with grave 
issues. He restated basic U.S. policy on 
the Soviet satellite states: until they are 
freed. “there could be no real peace.” But 
he shrugged over a resolution, passed 367 
to o by the House, urging their liberation. 





International 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Cheerful, grave and hopeful. 


“How?” he asked. “You are certainly not 
going to declare war, are you?” On world 
disarmament, he said flatly: “It is going 
to be a very long and tortuous road.” Dis- 
armament always is. he added. “I have 
personally been studying it for 4o years.” 
He termed last month's Bering Strait in- 
cident, the Soviet jet attack on a U.S. pa- 
trol bomber, as probably a “misunder- 
standing” (at week's end the U.S. decided 
to accept the Soviet apologies and their 
ofier to pay 50% of the damage). 
Eisenhower outlined his plans and ex- 
pectations for Geneva. He intends to 
leave on July 15 or 16. He noted that his 





~ time for the conference was limited (prob- 


ably about six days). Weighing his words 
carefully, he stated the U.S. approach to 
Geneva: “Obviously, some change has 
come about in the Soviet attitude,” he 


said, “that [may make] it easier to live 
with them, easier to negotiate with them, 
easier to solve problems.” 

He warned: “No one believes that the 
great Marxian doctrine of world revolu- 
tion has been abandoned by its advocates. 
We have got. therefore, to be careful.” 
But he did not rule out positive results: 
“There could be decisions on how we 
would approach them.” His estimate of 
the prospects: “Better than I thought 
they were two months ago.” 

39th Anniversary. At his desk the 
President added a third telephone for in- 
teroffice calls (his other phones: a line to 
the White House switchboard, a direct 
line to Secretary Dulles and other top 
officials ). He signed a bill giving 1,000,000 
federal workers a pay raise—their first 
since 1951—averaging $325 a year. He 
sent Congress, which turned down his $21 
million request for the atom-powered mer- 
chant ship, a second request for the mon- 
ey. “Any way you can do it is cheap,” 
he insisted. 

He greeted enthusiastically the Army’s 
new Chief of Staff, one of his World 
War II division commanders (the famed 
rorst Airborne), General Maxwell Taylor 
(Max, I hope to see you often up here”). 
At week's end he flew in his new small 
plane to his Gettysburg farm for a White 
House staff picnic celebrating a special 
occasion: the 39th anniversary of the day 
in Denver when, newly promoted to 
1st lieutenant, Ike Eisenhower married 
Mamie Doud. 


The End of Dixon-Yates? 


In downtown Memphis, a dingy, nar- 
row street bears a significant (to Mem- 
phians) name: November 6th Street. It 
commemorates the day in 1934 when 
Memphis, urged on by its utility-baiting 
political boss, the late Edward H. (“Mis- 
ter”) Crump, voted against private power 
and for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
power system (it was the first major city 
to enter TVA). Most Memphians have 
remained passionately loyal to TVA; they 
were outraged when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, under the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract (Time, June 28. 1954 et seq.). de- 
cided to bypass TVA in constructing a 
$107 million power installation in the 
Memphis area. In the mind of Memphis, 
the Dixon-Yates deal became a thing to 
be avoided at all cost. 

The Dixon-Yates contract, complex 
though it was, grew out of a simple set of 
facts. Memphis urgently needed more 


power; it had long since outgrown TVA 
facilities. President Eisenhower was op- 
posed to the continued expansion of TVA. 
which had already spread far beyond its 
originally conceived limits. Dixon-Yates 
was his answer—and it was consistent 
with his policy of local power development 
“with the cooperation of the Administra- 
tion in Washington . . . devoted to the 
principle of decentralized government and 
the principle of states’ rights.” 

The President did, however, tell Mem- 
phis officials that he would be more than 
happy if, as an alternative to Dixon-Yates, 
the city decided to build its own steam 
plant. He was told that Memphis could 
not finance such an operation. But as the 
emotional war against Dixon-Yates wore 
on, the idea of a Memphis-built plant 
began to seem more appealing. 

Last week, in a brief special session, the 
Memphis city commission voted to con- 
struct a $100 million steam plant. TVA 
was notified that Memphis would not re- 
new its contract in 1958. If it was a bluff, 
it was likely to be a costly one: President 
Eisenhower promptly ordered a review of 
Dixon-Yates that was seen as a first step 
toward terminating the contract. 


THE CONGRESS 
A Serious Condition 


At the holiday weekend, Democratic 
Senate Leader Lyndon Johnson left the 
Mayflower hotel apartment of his friend 
and colleague, Georgia’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Walter George (who was recovering 
from bronchial trouble), and slipped be- 
hind the wheel of his blue Chrysler. He 
drove alone, through the stifling Wash- 
ington heat, across the Potomac and 4o 
miles into Virginia to ‘“Huntlands.” the 
rolling estate of George Brown, Houston 
contractor and lavish contributor to John- 
son's political campaigns. It was a trip 
from which Lyndon Johnson would return 
in a few hours—in an ambulance. He had 
suffered a coronary occlusion; doctors said 
his condition was serious. 

Shortly after he arrived at Huntlands, 
Johnson complained of indigestion and 
asked for some baking soda and water. 
While other guests went swimming, John- 
son retired to a couch in an upstairs room. 
But the pain in his chest grew worse, and 
a local doctor was called in; he spotted 
the trouble immediately. An ambulance 
was called and Johnson was taken to 
the National Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md. 

In the hospital, Johnson was able to 
talk to his wife and some top aides. 
Next morning he read the Sunday papers 
in his bed and seemed comfortable. But 
the fact was that Lyndon Johnson, 46, 
would be unable to lead the Senate for 
the rest of this session. 

The most obvious choice to take over, 
as Acting Majority Leader, was Kentucky’s 
Senator Earle C. Clements, the Demo- 
cratic whip, who, like Johnson, has the 
invaluable knack of staying on good terms 
with all shades of Democratic Senate fac- 
tionalism. Clements is a quiet, industrious, 
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somewhat ponderous behind-the-scenes 
operator—but he has yet to demonstrate 
that he can fill the big Senate shoes of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Johnson’s assets have been his pains- 
taking care for details and his willingness 
to spend long hours gliding around the 
Senate, from chamber to cloakroom to 
corridor, bringing men of widely varying 
beliefs together in a new party unity. 
When Johnson wanted the Senate to move 
faster in its processes his signal was a 
finger twirled in the air, in the manner of 


Walter Bennet! 
Democrats’ JOHNSON 


Once too often. 


an airplane mechanic instructing a pilot 
to “Rev your engines.” But as the daily, 
nerve-shredding pounding of brain and 
body took its toll, perhaps Lyndon John- 
son revved his own engines too often. 


List for List 


Early in the week, Lyndon Johnson 
seemed in top shape. “The end is in sight,” 
he told newsmen shortly after he came 
from a lunch with members of his policy 
committee. He had also gone the rounds 
on Capitol Hill, checking with other key 
Senators and with the House leaders. All 
were agreed: the Congress could finish its 
work in plenty of time for a July 30 
adjournment. 

With obvious satisfaction, Johnson 
cited a list of 50 major bills passed by 
the Senate (some of them were still being 
considered by the House ). Then he tossed 
a few political taunts toward the White 
House and its Republican occupant. Said 
Texas’ Johnson: “I think this list should 
be contrasted with a statement made by a 
certain party leader last fall that a Demo- 
cratic Congress would mean a ‘cold war of 
partisan politics’. . . I think on the basis 
of what this Congress has done that some 
of the speech writers on Madison Avenue 
had better run for their dictionaries and 
find a new definition for ‘cold war.’ ” 





Big Chance. Next day the “certain 
party leader” replied with a list of his 
own. When the subject of Johnson's re- 
marks came up at Dwight Eisenhower's 
news conference, the President grinned 
meaningfully. He reached inside his coat, 
pulled out a sheet of paper, put on his 
glasses, and said: “Now, you have just 
given me a big chance to read a little list 
of legislation I want.” If the Democrats 
really wanted to cooperate, Ike said, they 
could just get to work on his list. 

He began to read. The first item was 
highway construction. Next came the Ad- 
ministration’s military-reserve program. 
Snapped the President: “This is vital to 
all of us. Why are we fooling around about 
it?” He returned to his list: military sur- 
vivor benefits, housing and health legisla- 
tion, school construction. When he got 
to mutual-security authorization and ap- 
propriations, he commented acidly: “If 
anything should go through in a hurry, 
that should.” 

Ike continued, barking out the words 
like parade-ground commands: refugee- 
act amendments, water resources, the 
Upper Colorado, Frying Pan and Cougar 
dam projects, customs simplification, min- 
imum wage, the atomic peace ship, Hawai- 
ian statehood. 

As the President came to the end of his 
reading he was so riled up that he fumbled 
with his glasses for a moment before man- 
aging to get them off. He took a deep 
breath and calmed down. He was “just 
delighted” with what the Congress has 
done so far, he said. But he added firmly: 
“Now I want some more.” 

Shavetails. When Lyndon Johnson 
read the news report of Ike’s statement, 
he lashed back: “We are not going to 
carry out instructions like a bunch of 
second lieutenants.’ In a private conver- 
sation with a friend, he spoke of his pride 
in the record of the 84th Congress. Iron- 
ically, in view of his heart attack later 
in the week, he said he was especially 
satisfied with the Senate’s accomplish- 
ments this year because they had been 
achieved without exhausting night ses- 
sions and “without killing any of the old 
men on my side.” 

As the interchange between Johnson 
and the President took place, the Congress 
was in the midst of one of its busiest 
weeks. Items: 

@ The House passed the military-reserve 
bill cited in the President’s list. It placed 
the maximum size of the ready reserve 
at 2,900,000 (the present maximum is 
1,500,000), provided for a new class of 
trainees: volunteers for six months’ active 
duty followed by 74 years in the reserve. 
For others it set the length of obligated 
training at six years (broken up, in most 
cases, into two years of active duty, 
three years in the active reserve and 


“one year in the stand-by reserve). The 


bill was sent to the Senate, where little 
trouble is expected. 

@ By a 273-to-128 vote, the House passed 
the $3.2 billion mutual-security bill (also 
listed by the President). At one point in 
the debate, Wisconsin’s Republican Rep- 
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resentative Alvin O’Konski, soaring high 
on oratorical wings, nearly persuaded the 
House to refuse $50 million in aid to Yu- 
goslavia. Cried O’Konski: “I'd rather 
appropriate $1 billion to the Devil!” Only 
last-minute pleas by House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and G.O.P. Leader Joe Martin 
saved the grant to Yugoslavia. 

@ Appropriations bills included $32 bil- 
lion for the Defense Department. $466 
million for the State and Justice De- 
partments and the federal judiciary, $2.3 
billion for military construction, and $1.2 
billion for the Commerce Department, 
the Panama Canal Zone and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corp. 

@ Both branches voted to extend the 
present national-debt limit ($281 billion) 
for another year. 

@ The Senate killed President Eisen- 
hower’s atomic peace ship proposal by a 
42-to-41 vote. All Democrats voting, ex- 
cept South Carolina’s J. Strom Thurmond, 
were against the measure. All Republicans 
voting were for it. 

@ Both branches approved a resolution 
setting up a twelve-man bipartisan com- 
mission to study the Government security 
program. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Neutral but Nice 


Maneuvering amid the personalities 
and protocol of sticky Washington last 
week was an open-faced, roundly smiling, 
improbable-looking man in a gaung baung 
(gauze turbanlike cap with side bow), 
ingyi (short-waisted, high-necked jacket) 
and Jongyi (skirt). Improbably, for a 
potentate from a faraway land, he came 
bearing thoughtful gifts: a pint of his 
blood for a U.S. hospital; a silver gong 
suspended between ivory elephant tusks 
for the President; a check for $5,000 for 
distressed families of G.I.’s killed or in- 
capacitated in the liberation of his coun- 
try, Burma, during World War II. 

“The Premier of Burma, U Nu, is vis- 
iting us,” the President said at his press 
conference expressing “great gratification 
that he came over. The returning travel- 
ers and observers in that area have spoken 
of him in the most glowing terms as to 
ability and his leadership qualities.” At 
midday in the White House, the Presi- 
dent and his guest had lunch, and the 
President happily bonged his new gong. 

"We Fight the Same Evils." U Nu, 
48, has been Prime Minister of Burma 
(pop. 19 million) for all seven of its 
years as a free country. Beset by two 
Communist and several factional rebel- 
lions, by the legacy of war's chaos, by the 
inexperience of his young civil servants, 
U Nu has striven to lift his country 
toward new hope of survival (Tre, Aug. 
30). Modest and meditative U Nu fought 
the Communists at home, plumped for 
Nehru’s neutralism abroad, but concen- 
trated on leading an extraordinary Bud- 
dhist revival which is now the focus of 
his country’s anti-Communist potential. 

U Nu is a pious man, no sophist, of 
simple origin and sympathies. no snob; 
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he is neutral by dint of his small coun- 
try’s powerlessness, but his political ide- 
ology is that of the West. “Burma and 
America are in the same boat—we fight 
the same evils,” he once declared. And 
although he was awed and impressed by 
Red China during his recent visit to 
Peking, U Nu did not shrink from pub- 
licly proclaiming to Mao: “Americans are 
a very generous and brave people.” 
Addressing the Senate and the House 
of Representatives last week, U Nu devel- 





an Assistant Secretary and Ezra Taft 
Benson beamingly presented U Nu with 
a picture of Ezra Taft Benson and his 
family, plus a 4-H Club tie clasp. Burma’s 
Premier observed that he was for all four 
of the H’s:“‘Head, Heart, Hands, Health.” 

Certain Noble Concepts. At the Na- 
tional Press Club, at lunchtime, U Nu 
delivered a formal speech. He did not 
bother to make an excuse for his neutral- 
ity, quoting Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress on the need to steer clear of en- 
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AGRICULTURE’S BENSON AND BurMa’s U Nu 
At the White House, a gong to bong. 


oped his theme of friendly neutrality, 
recalling that Burma and the U.S. were 
both ex-colonies of Britain, “Both had 
to struggle to win our rights for self- 
government.” He is trying to lead Burma, 
said U Nu, by following the U.S. example 
and working its salvation “by methods 
of democracy.” 

"Get the Elevators Ready." In Wash- 
ington, U Nu made summer headlines 
in unexpected ways. Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson invited him to the Department 
of Agriculture and Benson's aides kept 
U Nu waiting too long (five minutes) for 
U Nu. “Tell them we'll see them some 
other time,” politely said U Nu, and 
walked out. Gasped a State Department 
man, “If it had happened here, everyone 
in protocol would have been fired by 
now.” Secretary Benson made an adroit 
recovery, speeding over to Blair House to 
apologize to U Nu, taking Mrs. Benson 
along. She was glad the incident hap- 
pened, allowed Mrs. Benson diplomatical- 
ly, “otherwise I would not have had the 
chance to meet the Prime Minister.” 

Next day there was no trouble at all 
when U Nu walked into the sprawling 
Agriculture building at 8:40 a.m., five 
minutes ahead of schedule. “Get the ele- 
vators ready—here they come,” bellowed 


tangling foreign alliances. But as for his 
country’s Communists, U Nu cracked that 
“those who long for distant aunts over 
the heads of their mothers . . . are trying 
hard to keep out of the reach of the very 
people to whom they promised a heaven 
on earth.” Ten days after Jawaharlal 
Nehru signed what amounted to a Com- 
munist policy statement in Moscow, U Nu 
signed a joint communique with the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. to the effect that the 
U.S. and Burma share “a wide area of 
agreement and traditional friendship .. . 
resting firmly upon certain noble con- 
cepts ... Our two peoples . share 
two fundamental goals, a peaceful world 
and a democratic way of life.” 

After that, U Nu set off in his gaung 
baung, ingyi and longyi to see the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Philadel- 
phia’s Independence Hall, and the Wild 
West. On July 12, he has a flattering 
date at California’s Pasadena Community 
Playhouse; it will be there that U Nu 
will watch a performance of a Burinese 
play he once wrote called The People Win 
Through. This is the play that contains 
U Nu’s perhaps most celebrated, least 
neutral thought on the Communist way 
of life, to wit: “Break wind and you're 
haulee off to the People’s Court.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
End of a Mission 


Still ruddy and erect at 80, Herbert 
Clark Hoover went up from Washington 
last week to apartment 31A in Manhat- 
tan’s Waldorf-Astoria Towers. and packed 
for a long fishing trip to the California 
redwood country. He had just finished a 
21-month tour of duty as chairman of the 
second Hoover Commission to study the 
operations of the U.S. Government. A 
vice chairman was authorized but never 
elected—and never needed. Hoover per- 
sonally recruited each task-force member, 
supervised the 525-man staff, ran every 
meeting of the commission and wrote all 
but two of the reports (Legal Services and 
Procedure, Real Property Management). 
In the report on Water Resources and 
Power, he boiled 1,783 pages down to 124; 
in some cases he produced half a dozen 
penciled drafts before the final version. 

Candid Premise. The 1947 Hoover 
Commission was restricted to checking on 
the procedural efficiency of existing agen- 
cies. The new (1953) Hoover Commission 
got a much broader mission: to examine 
the substance of Government activity and 
arrive at conclusions not only as to how 
agencies were doing their work but also 
whether the work should be done at all. 
Such evaluations were made on a premise 
candidly expressed. Said Herbert Hoover: 
“Private enterprise is the root of our sys- 
tem. and the underlying thesis of the 
commission has been to preserve and 
strengthen the fundamentals of our sys- 
tem and our Government.” 

In all, the commission wrote 19 reports 
on 60 Government agencies that account 
for more than 95% of expenditures in the 
executive branch. Task forces made ex- 
tensive investigations resulting in 362 rec- 
ommendations. They were often concerned 
with details, ¢.g., eliminate free hospital 
and medical service for all merchant sea- 
men, but the specifics were woven into a 
broad pattern. The $3,500 saved each 
month by having a civilian concern clean 
the General Accounting Office Building in 
Washington was used to dramatize a re- 
curring theme—private industry should be 
used to perform services for the Govern- 
ment whenever possible. 

Keep Out. The 1955 Hoover reports 
recommended that many of the 104 Gov- 
ernment units involved in banking and in- 
surance should either 1) shut up shop or 
2) operate on a self-supporting basis, and 
Postal Savings was cited as one activity 
the Government should give up entirely. 
The commission urged that Government 
loans be made at realistic rates and made 
its case by citation. Item: Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration loans are made at 
2% interest, and are covered by Treasury 
money borrowed at 3%. In its most con- 
troversial report. the commission strongly 
urged that the U.S. Government keep out 
of the power business wherever private 
concerns are willing to take over. 

The commission was consistently against 
1) competition between the Government 
and private agencies (parallel military and 
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civilian airline routes) and 2) competition 
within the Government (General Services 
Administration and Veterans Administra- 
tion warehouses side by side at Wilming- 
ton, Calif.). The commission was for con- 
tinued foreign aid despite “many mistakes 
and waste.” It urged greatly increased 
funds for medical and scientific research. 

Savings that the Hoover Commission 
task forces estimated that their recom- 
mendations would effect each year were 
spectacular. A few: budgeting and ac- 
counting, $4 billion, depot utilization, 
$253.000,000, paperwork management, 
$288.300,000, use and disposal of federal 
surplus property (first four years), $2 
billion. 

Hoover estimated that the Treasury 
could recover some $15 billion through 
the sale of surplus property and other 
liquidations. If all commission proposals 
were adopted. he said, the U.S. could bal- 





George Skadding—Lire 
CHAIRMAN Hoover 


To preserve the fundamentals. 


ance the budget and lower taxes. The sav- 
ings recommended by the reports totaled 
$8.5 billion a year, but this figure was de- 
ceptively high because some of the pro- 
posed economies overlapped. 

A Dozen Dissents. There was some dis- 
agreement by the commissioners. Califor- 
nia’s Democratic Congressman Chet Holi- 
field dissented from twelve reports and 
vigorously argued that the commission did 
not have the right to deal with U.S. policy, 
which he felt was a prerogative of Con- 
gress. Even Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr. and Defense Mobilizer Arthur 
Flemming dissented from four reports. On 
the Water Resources and Power report, 
they argued that it went further than the 
public-private partnership theme of the 
Eisenhower Administration in the field 
of power. 

The reports of the 1947 Hoover Com- 
mission were widely applauded and nearly 
75% of the recommendations have since 


been adopted. The 1955 reports are far 
more basic and more controversial. Many 
of the recommendations have already been 
met with sharp criticism from New Deal 
Democrats and other advocates of big 
government and the welfare state. Quieter, 
but perhaps more important, is the resist- 
ance from entrenched bureaucracy, mili- 
tary and civilian. and from powerful busi- 
ness groups that want special Government 
services. Not all opponents are New Deal- 
ish; many pay obeisance to the doctrines 
of free enterprise. Much of Government 
expansion, including some Government 
competition with business, has resulted 
from business pleas for Government help. 

Men who have responsibility for Gov- 
ernment functions cannot be expected to 
recommend the elimination or shrinking 
of the functions; the great value of the 
Hoover report is to appraise these activi- 
ties with an objectivity that bureaucrats, 
subsidized businessmen or pressured Con- 
gressmen cannot share. 


ARMED FORCES 


Collaborator's Reward 

Harold M. Dunn was a Depression 
baby, born in rural New York in 1930. 
When he was twelve his father died; when 
he was 13 he ran away from home for the 
first time. At 16 he quit school (he had 
just finished the ninth grade). worked his 
way to Louisiana, where he joined a road 
gang. A month after his 17th birthday, 
Dunn lied about his age, signed up for the 
peacetime Army. He was sent to Korea 
when war broke out, and during the win- 
ter of 1950 was wounded, left behind by 
retreating U.S. forces, and captured. In 33 
months as a prisoner of war Dunn earned 
the nickname “Dirty,” became a “pro- 
gressive’ and was rewarded with the soft 
job of librarian. Although a fellow pris- 
oner said he “had trouble signing his name 
on the payroll,” he signed whatever propa- 
ganda letters and statements the Commu- 
nists asked him to, even made a propa- 
ganda broadcast to the ‘Moms and Dads” 
of the United States. 

Although his record was well known, 
Dunn came home to a hero’s welcome, 
ruled as King of the New York State Fair 
in September 1953. But last week he 
stood before an Army court-martial at 
Governors Island, N.Y. and pleaded guilty 
to giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
and collaboration. He was the sixth re- 
turned P.W. to be tried by the Army, the 
first to admit his guilt. While his preg- 
nant wife sobbed. Dunn heard his sen- 
tence—eight years at hard labor, dishon- 
orable discharge. loss of all pay and allow- 
ances. Corporal Dunn turned pale, then 
gave the court a-snappy salute. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Eagle's Brood 


Close to a million Americans at one 
time in their lives joined the Communist 
Party, but very few talk about it now. 
Last week one did. He told the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee a shoddy 
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tale of party membership in the U.S. and 
of spy service abroad on behalf of the 
Kremlin. As sometimes happens, he trig- 
gered a chain reaction of disclosures about 
other people. Almost all had been or were 
still connected with the business of report- 
ing the news, like the witness himself: 
Winston Burdett, 41, now a $20,000-a- 
year Columbia Broadcasting System radio 
and TV commentator. 

Long Way from Brooklyn. Burdett. son 
of a prosperous civil engineer, graduated 
from Harvard magna cum laude at 109, 
worked five years on the Brooklyn Eagle, 
went abroad in 1940. For CBS he reported 
the war from Norway to North Africa, 
later covered Washington. Rome and the 
United Nations. Last week, after reporting 
the U.N. anniversary session at San Fran- 
cisco for CBS, he went to Washington for 
a hearing in the Senate caucus room. 

For nearly three hours Burdett—poised, 
precise, prissy—detailed his secret career 
as a Communist and a spy. He first 
worked with a Communist clique in the 
American Newspaper Guild, joined the 
party in 1937. ‘““My whole life was in the 
party,” he said. “I was an emotionally 
fanatic person.” In January 1940 the 
party tapped him for espionage. 

Through an elaborate clandestine ritual, 
a meeting was arranged in a Union Square 
cafeteria with a stranger who told Bur- 
dett: “We have a mission for you in Fin- 
land,” which was then fighting the Rus- 
sian invasion, The stranger: the late Soviet 
spy chief, Jacob Golos. Reporter Burdett, 
financed by the party, arranged to travel 
as an unpaid roving correspondent, ac- 
credited by the Brooklyn Eagle. 

In Stockholm a “Mr. Miller” gave him 
$200 and orders to report on Finnish 
morale. Burdett was visiting Finnish army 
positions when Finland capitulated three 
weeks later. When he went back to Stock- 
holm, he met his contact, Miller. “Well,” 
Miller asked, “how did the Finns take 
the end of the war?” Burdett said that 
they “were prepared to go on fighting.” 
“Well, Mr. Burdett,” said Miller, hand- 
ing him $400, “thank you very much. 
That’s everything. Here is your money to 
go back to the U.S.” 

Footless Frenzy. On the stand last 
week, Burdett still sounded puzzled: “I 
was surprised it was all over.” Actually, 
his spy career continued for two more 
years of footless frenzy and melodramatic 
bungling. As Burdett told it, he chased 
around wartime Europe waiting for orders 
that seldom came and contacts that he 
often missed. 

In Moscow he was told to report to the 
Soviet consulate in Bucharest; he report- 
ed twice, waited for weeks but got no 
orders. In Belgrade he met one contact 
(who wore one glove and carried one as 
proof of identity). then lost track. “It 
just went up in the air,” he testified. In 
Ankara he reported to “Madame,” a Sovi- 
et embassy official whom he met at a ball. 
“T got to know her very well,” he testified, 
but he could not remember her name. 
When he finally broke off with Madame 
and the party in March 1942, Burdett re- 
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United Press 
WItNEss BURDETT 
He told the secret. 


lated, “she acted like a child who has just 
been deprived of something she enjoyed.” 

Burdett blamed the Russians for insti- 
gating the murder shortly afterward of his 
first wife, Lea Schiavi, an anti-Fascist 
Italian journalist, while visiting the Soviet- 
occupied Iranian province of Azerbaijan. 
Kurdish gunmen stopped her car, singled 
her out and shot her. “She knew too 
much,” said Burdett. 

The Harder Decision. Burdett, who 
had wanted to be a foreign correspondent, 
was hired full-time by CBS in 1941 while 
still a Commie, but said nothing about his 
Communist or spy career until CBS sent 
all staff members a loyalty questionnaire 
in 1951. He filled in the truth, with an 
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WITNESS GRUTZNER 
He just forgot. 


explanatory letter. CBS accepted his ex- 
planation, and Burdett told his story to 
the FBI. “It was not,” he said, “a hard 
decision to make.” This year he came to a 
harder decision: to quit CBS and tell his 
story publicly. He had, it seemed, lived 
too long with the secret. 

New York Municipal Judge Robert 
Morris, onetime chief counsel to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, advised him to testify, 
and helped to make the arrangements. 
CBS wanted Burdett to resign first, but 
Morris persuaded the network officials that 
recanting Communists should be encour- 
aged rather than penalized for making 
public confessions. Last week both CBS 
and the subcommittee extravagantly 
praised Burdett’s “strong sense of duty.” 

Burdett named some two dozen persons 
whom he knew or strongly suspected to 
have been Communists. He disclosed the 
existence of a prewar Communist cell in 
the editorial offices of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
He confirmed the Communist Party mem- 
bership of the men who controlled the 
American Newspaper Guild until 1941 and 
the New York Guild, the largest local, 
until 1947. 

Milton Kaufman, once the executive 
vice president of the American Newspaper 
Guild, now an outdoor salesman, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment's protection. Mon- 
roe Stern, onetime Hearst writer and pres- 
ident of the New York Guild local, who 
became pressagent for the Yugoslav em- 
bassy, told the committee he never was a 
party member. Jack Ryan, a commissar 
of the New York Guild local until 1947, 
said he was now a self-employed “horti- 
cultural researcher’; he, like others, in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment. 

Nat Einhorn, once an Eagle reporter and 
active Guild official, was named by Bur- 
dett as the man who first tapped him for 
Soviet espionage. Einhorn, now a public- 
relations man for the Communist Polish 
embassy, blandly replied on the stand that 
he had merely suggested sending Burdett 
to Finland as an “objective” reporter for 
the Communist New Masses or Daily 
Worker. He refused, under the Fifth 
Amendment, to answer questions about 
past party membership. 

The Senate subcommittee got very lit- 
tle response from most of the twelve sub- 
poenaed witnesses, all named by Burdett. 
One man called, however, was Charles 
Grutzner, 51, since 1941 a reporter fur the 
New York Times. By chance, Grutzner 
was presented on a CBS Omnibus TV pro- 
gram as a typical Times reporter. Burdett 
named him as a member of the prewar 
Brooklyn Eagle Communist unit. Times 
executives, tipped off to Grutzner’s Com- 
munist background, questioned Grutzner 
in May. He quickly admitted party mem- 
bership from 1937 to 1940. He had been 
recruited by Nat Einhorn, he testified, 
over a cup of coffee. “I considered it 
a closed chapter,” said Grutzner, explain- 
ing his previous silence. “I just forgot 
about it.” 

Then the subcommittee counsei, Julien 
Sourwine, brought up Grutzner dispatches 
from the Korean front. One story served 
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Communist purposes, Sourwine said; an- 
other dispatch disclosed the first F-86 
Sabre jet victory in Korea. The Times an- 
swered that the Sabre jet dispatch had 
been cleared by the Pentagon. 

The Burdett testimony and the run of 
witnesses touched off by it added no sen- 
sational fact to the nation’s knowledge of 
the Communist conspiracy. But it did 
help to fill in the background where such 
figures as Whittaker Chambers and Eliza- 
beth Bentley had stood in semi-isolation. 
As a result of Burdett’s disclosures, it 
was a little easier to understand the ex- 
tent of Communist influence on prewar 
American life. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Kingmakers & Fun Lovers 

The internal politics of the American 
Legion has a curiously clinical quality: 
contenders for Legion power can perfect 
the technique of political bloodletting 
without having to clutter up their minds 
with abstruse theory, principle or policy. 
A Midwestern governor, one of many U.S 
public officials who received Legion politi- 
cal training, recently recalled with a shud- 
der: “Legion politics! That’s the worst 
kind. They not only cut your throat the 
way politicians do, but they stand around 
and watch you gurgle.” 

Last week the governor's words were 
borne out. From the Legion’s bottom- 
pinching, water-throwing ‘fun’ organiza- 
tion, La Société des Quarante Hommes et 
Huit Chevaux, came some of the most 
agonized sounds in many a year: the 
Forty and Eight threatened to walk out 
on the parent organization. 

As usual, most of the surface fuss was 
over a question that could hardly be less 








important: should the Forty and Eight 
be permitted to continue holding its con- 
vention parades separately from the rest 
of the Legion? But beneath this triviality 
there lay a no-holds-barred political strug- 
gle within the Legion. It revolved around 
two men: Indianapolis’ Charles Ardery. 
full-time secretary (since 1924) of the 
Forty and Eight, and Chicago utility 
engineer James P. Ringley, a leader of 
the Legion’s currently dominant faction, 
called the “Kingmakers.” 

For years, Ardery was one of the leaders 
of a Forty and Eight clique that had 
pretty much its own way in dictating 
the choice of Legion national commander. 
Then along came Kingmaker Ringley— 
and things have never been the same for 
Ardery. 

“Sharpen Your Knife."' Jim Ringley, 
59, is a dedicated Legion politician. Dur- 
ing World War I, Ringley tried 17 times 
to get into the service, was turned down 
17 times for faulty vision. On his 18th 
attempt, he made the grade, spent the 
rest of the war at Fort Oglethorpe and 
Fort Meade, and was discharged as a 
private. Returning to his native Chicago, 
he joined the Legion and plunged into 
its politics. In moments of Legion political 
crisis, Ringley’s favorite maxim is: ‘“When 
you're hurt, you smile and sharpen your 
knife.” 

Although his big Legion job—officially 
—was that of chairman of the National 
Convention Committee (1934-39), Ring- 
ley has steadily increased his behind-the- 
scenes power. A persuasive lobbyist, he 
rates a large share of the credit for get- 
ting the G.I. Bill of Rights through Con- 
gress in 1944. With that success under 
his cap, he moved openly against the 
Ardery faction. His candidate for national 
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Forty AND EIGHTERS ON ParabE (DETROIT, 1949) 
They could bare no more. 
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LeGIon’s RINGLEY 
He watched them qurgle. 


commander, Illinois’ ex-Governor John 
Stelle, lost to an Arderyman in 1944, but 
won the next year. Since then, the candi- 
date publicly backed by Ringley has been 
elected every year but one. 

The single exception gives an interesting 
example of Legion—and Ringley—poli- 
tics in action. In 1953, Illinois State 
Commander Lawrence Fenlon announced 
that he wanted to run for national com- 
mander. Ringley publicly endorsed Fen- 
lon’s candidacy. But he quietly passed 
the word that he really favored Connecti- 
cut’s Arthur Connell. Reason: Fenlon was 
so popular in his own state that he was 
becoming a threat to Ringley’s control 
of the Illinois Legion. Connell won easily, 
Fenlon dropped out of sight, and Ringley 
remained the master of the Legion situa- 
tion. 

Against Ringley’s shrewd politicking, 
the Forty and Ejight’s Charles Ardery, 
still trying for a comeback, could offer 
little more than nuisance opposition. But 
even a nuisance was not to be tolerated. 
Last year the Kingmakers maneuvered 
Ardery’s Forty and Eight men out of 
their Mayflower Hotel accommodations at 
the national convention in Washington. 
Then the Ringley group dug up a Wash- 
ington regulation against more than one 
parade a week in the city’s streets. The 
effect of this was to force the Forty and 
Eight to abandon its longtime custom of 
marching separately. Preparing for this 
year’s Miami convention, Ringley decreed 
that the Forty and Eight would again 
parade along with the rest of the Legion. 

"With Heavy Hearts." This was more 
than the fun-loving Forty and Eighters, 
who delight in romping around the streets 
in diapers, could stand. The funmakers’ 
executive committee met in solemn ses- 
sion, announced its painful decision last 
week in its official magazine. 

“Tt is common knowledge,” said the 
Forty and Eight executive committee, 
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“that the national organization of the 
American Legion is, and for more than the 
past seven years has been, under the domi- 
nation and control of a small group of 


men With intent only to annoy, 
harass and humiliate us, they denied our 
humble petition for leave to have our 
usual separate parade . . . We can bear 
no more. Therefore, with heavy hearts 
and unconcealed sorrow, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of all men for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, we renounce our 
association with the American Legion.” 

The withdrawal threat caused King- 
maker Ringley no pain. The Ardery 
group's action still faces ratification by 
the rank and file of the Forty and Eight. 
Jim Ringley figures that the membership 
will repudiate its leaders. If he is right, 
that will be the end of Ardery as any sort 
of a force in Legion politics. 


UTAH 
Tales of the Firing Squad 


In Utah one day in 1912, a convicted 
murderer named J. J. Morris was told he 
must choose how to die: he could be ex- 
ecuted by firing squad, the officers told 
him, or he could swing by the noose. 
“Which will cost the State of Utah more?” 
asked the murderer. “Hanging,” came the 
sepulchral reply. “Hang me.” cried J. J. 
Morris. “I want the best Utah’s got.” 

In Utah one day last week, another 
brave-talking killer named Don Jesse Neal 
was led out from Utah State Prison at 
sunrise to take the second best that Utah 
could give. He was strapped into a wood- 
en office chair that bore 17 notches to sig- 
nify that 17 other men had been shot in 
it.* “Do I have to wear this thing? I have 
nothing to be ashamed of,” said Don 
Jesse Neal as officers fitted a black hood 
over his head, a 2-in., heart-shaped black 
target to his white shirt. “I am innocent; 
I have no malice against anyone,” were 
Don Jesse Neal's last words as five .30-.30 
rifles (one loaded with a blank cartridge) 
poked through five holes in a burlap 


* The most celebrated of Neal’s predecessors was 
Joe Hillstrom, writer of ballads and doughty 
organizer of Utah copper unions for the 
I.W.W. before World War I. Joe Hillstrom was 
convicted of murdering a grocer in a holdup, 
but the comrades of his union insisted to the 
end that he was framed. 

Twenty-two months later, Joe Hillstrom was 
taken out like Don Jesse Neal, and the firing 
squad's bullets were plugged into the target over 
his heart—and a ballad was born that has 
warmed the hearts of millions of union men: 


1 dreamed I saw Joe Hill last night 
Alive as you and me, 

Says /, “But Joe you're ten years dead,” 
“I never died,” says he. 

“I never died,” says he... 


“The copper bosses killed you, Joe, 
They shot you, Joe,” says 1. 

“Takes more than guns to kill @ man,” 
Says Joe, “I didn't die.” 

Says Joe, “I didn't die.” 

And standing there as big as life 

and smiling with his eyes, 

Joe says, “What they forgot to kill 
Went on to organize, 

Went on to organize.” 
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screen 25 ft. away. “Ready!” said the offi- 
cer in charge to his men as the sun edged 
red above the rugged Wasatch mountains: 
then, seconds later, softly, so that the man 
in the chair would not hear him, “Fire!” 

Utah is the only state in the Union that 
still executes by firing squad—a hangover 
from the wild, woolly days when there was 
no place for executions like the nearest 
field. Utah is also the only state in the 
Union that gives its murderers a say in 
the way they die. 


Since 1855, when two Indians were 


hanged for killing the two sons of a Mor- 
mon bishop, 38 men have been executed 
in the Territory and State of Utah, and 
all were given Utah’s deathly choice. J. J. 





LABOR 
$2.50 an Hour 


Well organized. well led, 600,000 mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers Union 
last week won a wage increase of “some- 
thing in excess of” 15¢ an hour. Class 1 
workers, e.g., sweepers. will henceforth 
get $1.684 an hour; Class 32 workers, 
e.g., hot strip mill rollers, will get $3.544 
an hour. The new average will be about 
$2.50 an hour. “This raise is money 
ahead,” exulted a steelworkers’ leader. 
“Our men won't keep it. They'll buy more 
TV sets and automobiles. It will be a ter- 
rific shot in the arm for the economy.” 

U.S. Steel Corp. led the steel producers 
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STEELWORKERS’ MCDONALD (ALOFT) AFTER STRIKE’s END 
Keeping up with the Reuthers—almost. 


Morris was the fifth and last murderer to 
choose death by the noose; all the rest 
have been shot. 

Every now and then, the Utah state leg- 
islature gets around to discussing whether 
the firing squad is backward and barbaric; 
the new state prison, erected in 1950, laid 
aside space that could do equally well for 
high voltage or for gas. In its 1955 session, 
the legislature passed a bill to install an 
electric chair and use it, but somewhere 
along the line the lawmakers balked at 
providing the appropriation. So, Don Jesse 
Neal was given his choice—but he added 
his own unique contribution to Utah 
firing-squad lore by firmly declining to 
choose. “There'll be no execution,” he 
said confidently, protesting his innocence 
—but there was. 


in passing on their increased costs to their 
customers, decreeing a price increase of 
about $7.50 a ton, or 5.8%—which will 
add about $15 to the cost of producing 
the steelworker’s new $2,750 car, about 
4¢ to his $25 toaster. 

Before the settlement, the U.S. lost 
about 800,000 ingot tons of steel because 
of the twelve-hour strike of the steelwork- 
ers. This week the men were back to work: 
their leader, silver-haired, mellifiluent Da- 
vid J. McDonald, was almost satisfied 
that he was keeping up with the Reuthers 
(Time, June 13 et seg.). Last year Mc- 
Donald gave up quickly on his demand for 
a guaranteed annual wage. He could not 
raise that issue this year because the 
greatest part of his contract, except for 
wage clauses, runs until 1956. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





BIG FOUR 
Ready for the Climb 


In four world capitals, statesmen were 
strapping on their diplomatic rucksacks, 
picking their Sherpas and testing their 
nonslip boots for the hazardous climb to 
the Parley at the Summit. 

Moscow's preparations were the most 
unusual. Pravda suddenly broke out with 
a full and reasonably objective account of 
President Eisenhower's last-week press 
conference, and in an editorial conceded 
that Ike was a peace-loving fellow, and 
“receives with satisfaction” his announce- 
ment that he would like the “Cold War” 
to be changed to a “battle for peace.” 
Included in Pravda’s summary were the 
President's remarks that there can be no 
real peace in the world until the satellite 
nations are freed,* stranger still, Ike’s 
comment, when he was asked about Bul- 
ganin, that it is a “puzzle . .. who is, 
or what is the dominating influence” in 
the Soviet government. Such thoughts 
have hitherto been considered too danger- 
ous for Pravda’s readers. One explanation: 
the Russian people also need reminding 
that Bulganin, for all the attention he 
will have at Geneva, is not the boss, and 
only speaks for The Committee. 

The Western preparations for Geneva 
are being coordinated this week among 
high-level experts of Britain, France and 
the U.S. meeting in Paris. The Western 
Three have already decided to split up 
the topics of discussion, one apiece. Each 


%* Though when Dulles suggested discussing the 
subject at Geneva. the 
monstrous proposal.” 


Russians called it a 


Jugo-Foto 
Nenrvu & Tito’s WIFE 
An envious equilibrium. 
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with which it is 
which it is 


nation got a subject 
specially familiar, and in 
specially interested. 

Disarmament will be Eisenhower's 
topic. since it is the U.S. that carries the 
heaviest arms burden (particularly in nu- 
clear development). The State Depart- 
ment is convinced that Russia, essentially 
a poor nation, cannot keep up with the 
ever-increasing ante in the nuclear weap- 
ons game. Says State: if U.S. spending for 
defense Were at the same rate as Russia's, 
considering the huge gap between the 
Soviet and U.S. economies. it would 
amount to $150 billion per year—almost 
four times the current U.S. rate. The U.S. 
wants first to probe the genuineness of 
the Russian desire to disarm, and secondly 
to be ready to argue the complex tech- 
nical details if the desire proves real. 

European security will be discussed 
by France’s Premier Edgar Faure; it is a 
subject which invokes France's old fa- 
miliar fear of German might. France 
wants East and West to mutually guar- 
antee the territory (and peacefulness) of 
a united Germany; Molotov has talked in 
general terms along the same lines. The 
U.S. is agreeable (though not very hope- 
ful). provided that a united Germany is 
free to join NATO. 

German unity will fall to Sir Anthony 
Eden. He is eager to press the plan he 
presented (and Russia rejected) at last 
year’s Berlin conference. The Eden plan: 
1) free elections in both East and West 
Germany, 2) establishment of an all- 
German government on the basis of the 
election returns, 3) a guarantee. by all 
four powers, that a reunited Germany 
will be free to decide its own foreign 
policy and to make its own alliances. 
Eden expects the election to be interna- 
tionally supervised, but no longer de- 
mands it, figuring that the West Germans 
themselves will insist on its being free. 

In the West the trick is to divide the 
homework but to unite on the results. So 
far, the three Western governments are 
showing themselves remarkably agreed on 
what they want, what they hope for 
and where they stand. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
On the High Wire 


Suitably clad in resplendent attire, the 
world’s two great high-wire artists met 
last week in Belgrade. Clad in gleaming 
white jodhpurs and close-fitting achkan 
(three-quarter length jacket) of cinnamon 
homespun, India’s arch-equilibrist Jawa- 
harlal Nehru had come to return a visit 
paid him last winter by Yugoslavia’s 
Josip Broz Tito, a man even more skilled 
at walking the tightrope of neutralism. 
There was no real business to be trans- 
acted between them, but at least the two 
could compare notes and talk about their 
favorite topic—advantageous coexistence. 

Uniformed in sky blue and surrounded 
by a jack-booted, blue-coated honor guard, 


the Yugoslav dictator himself was at the 
airport to meet his guest. Roses, babies’- 
breath, gladioli and big white daisies were 
strewn in profusion as the two, accom- 
panied by their retinues, drove in a Rolls: 
Royce to the palace where Nehru was to 
be billeted during his week's stay. All 
along the road, cheering Yugoslavs waved 
their own and India’s flags. 

After a private dinner that night with 
President and Mme. Tito, Nehru next 
morning accepted an honorary citizenship 
of Belgrade and warmly praised the in- 
dependent stand taken by Yugoslavia, 
despite “pressure or fear of the conse- 
quences.” Tito responded by saying that 
the theory of coexistence is spreading, 
“and in this regard I think I shall not 
go wrong if I say that a special tribute is 
due to our countries. . .” 

Nehru had good reason to praise and 
even to envy his neutralist counterpart 
in Europe, for if he himself had walked 
the tightrope of peaceful coexistence 
without accident thus far, Tito was doing 
it with a careless bravura that far out- 
stripped him. Even observers from the 
warring camps below had been forced to 
gasp once or twice during the last few 
weeks as the Yugoslav seemed dangerously 
near to falling from his wire on one side 
or the other. But the very day that 
Khrushchev and Bulganin arrived in Bel- 
grade, a U.S. Senate committee approved 
a $40.5 million grant to Tito. That was 
breathless balancing indeed. Last week he 
performed even more daringly. 

Only a day or two before Nehru’s 
arrival, the Yugoslav government con- 
cluded a three-day conference with am- 
bassadors of the West. designed to re- 
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MALCHIEL GREEN WALD 
Blacker than night. 


assure them that he had not been taken 
into the Russian camp. A communiqué 
was issued, announcing “a wide measure 
of agreement between the four Govern- 
ments” (U.S., Britain, France and Yugo- 
slavia). Within an hour after the am- 
bassadors and Tito had basked together 
at a final lunch, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment announced an item that Tito had 
neglected to impart to his luncheon com- 
panions: he had just accepted Khrush- 
chev’s invitation to visit Moscow. 


PORTUGAL 
20°, Loss 


Maria de Jesus Victoriano, a peasant 
woman of Carvalhinho, was on her way to 
the top of 2,800-ft. Mount Carvalho one 
day last week to gather hay. “I was look- 
ing at the sky and hoping the sun would 
drive the fog away,” she said later. “Then 
I heard a great hissing and roaring over- 
head. I thought the mountain below me 
had exploded.” For the next few seconds, 
shock after shock rent the earth all around 
her, sending ribbons and streams of flame 
and debris in all directions. “It was ter- 
rible,”” she said, “but the silence that fol- 
lowed was more terrible still. The birds 
sang no more and all around me they 
lay dead.” 

Unhurt herself, Maria had just wit- 
nessed Portugal’s grimmest air disaster. 
Shortly before she heard them roaring 
above her head, twelve U.S.-built Thun- 
derjets of the Portuguese air force left the 
Ota air base to take part in an air force 
show to the north at Coimbra. None of 
them could see the fog-shrouded moun- 
tain on which Maria stood beneath them. 
As they hurtled forward in tight forma- 
tion, the four top planes cleared the peaks 
without harm. The eight planes below 
them plowed head-on into the mountain, 
killing all eight pilots and reducing Portu- 
gal’s jet strength in one blow by 20%. 
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ISRAEL 
On Trial 


To the proud, nationalistic Jews of 
Israel, it is not pleasant to have to recall 
a time, only too recent, when survival 
itself depended on the capricious favor of 
hated oppressors. Yet many a transplant- 
ed European in Israel remembers well the 
days of Nazi power when his life and wel- 
fare hinged on the diplomatic skill of a 
Stadlan (fixer), some fellow Jew either 
tactful, suave, or thick-skinned enough to 
curry favor with the enemy and thus win 
a measure of reprieve for his people. That 
memory, stirred by a court trial, agitated 
all Israel last week and brought down 
the Cabinet. 

Young Rudolf Kastner had been a fixer 
in a small Hungarian town. When Admiral 
Horthy capitulated to Hitler in 1944, 
Kastner was head of Budapest’s Jewish 
Rescue Committee. Soon after the Nazis 
took over, Kastner and some of his col- 
leagues were called before Karl Eichmann, 
a top Nazi official. to listen to a proposi- 
tion. “I want to do business,”’ Eichmann 
told them. “Blood for goods, goods for 
blood. I am willing to sell one million 
Jews for ten thousand trucks, a thousand 
cans of coffee and tea and some soap. Go 
to Switzerland, Turkey, Spain—go where 
you will, but bring me back goods.” 

As Kastner and his friends pondered 
this dreadful bargain. the hostages in the 
case—Hungary’s million-odd Jews—were 
rounded up at the rate of 12,000 a day 
and herded off to “labor camps” to wait 
their fate. The bargain was never consum- 
mated. Kastner’s contacts overseas (one 
of them, Moshe Sharett, is now Israel’s 
Prime Minister) told him to make a non- 
committal answer and keep bargaining. 
Day after day as the bargainers waited 
through the spring and summer of 1944, 
packjammed trainloads of Jews chugged 
through the pleasant green Hungarian 
countryside to the camp at Auschwitz, 
where, instead of being set to forced labor, 
the prisoners were herded naked into gas 
chambers, killed and cremated. 

A Day or Two. Among the more than 
500,000 Hungarian Jews who died that 
year in Auschwitz’ deadly shower rooms 
were 52 members of the family of Mal- 
chiel Greenwald. Malchiel himself man- 
aged to escape, found his way to Palestine, 
and cast his lot and his hopes for the 
future with the Irgun Zwei Leumi, the 
party that fought with the fiercest zeal 
against the British for Israel nationalism. 
But uppermost in Malchiel’s mind was 
the fate that had befallen his relatives in 
Hungary. A bent, grief-stricken man in 
his 7os, he set himself the task of finding 
out who had betrayed them. Last year, 
after poring through mountains of yel- 
lowed records, he pointed the finger of 
blame at Rudolf (now Israel) Kastner, by 
then a citizen of Israel himself, a promis- 
ing politico in the Mapai Party and an 
assistant to Cabinet Minister Dov Joseph. 

Kastner ignored Greenwald's accusa- 
tion, but the Mapai Party chiefs, eager 
to scotch any gossip, confidently haled 
Greenwald into court on a charge of crim- 
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RupOLF KASTNER 

Darker than hell. 
inal libel. When Greenwald's trial began 
more than a year ago, few Israelis expect- 
ed that it would last more than a day or 
two, or that it would result in anything 
more than a nominal fine. Kastner, who 
had already resigned from government 
service to become a newspaper editor, 
readily admitted his dealings with the 
Nazi, Karl Eichmann, but, he added: “I 
was simply doing all I could to save my 
people.” At the end of five days, the 
evidence was so much in Kastner’s favor 
that the court asked Greenwald if he 
would like to change his plea to “guilty.” 
The answer was a stubborn no. 

How to Know? From then on, Green- 
wald’s lawyer, Schmuel Tamir, an ardent 
ex-Irgunist who has never forgiven the 
Jewish Agency’s wartime partnership with 
the British, pressed his client’s case re- 
morselessly over ten long months of testi- 
mony, drawing from witness after witness 
a tale of terror, tragedy and betrayal. 
At the end of twelve days under cross- 
examination, Kastner himself broke down 
in sobs. 

As the trial wore on, Kastner not Green- 
wald became the defendant. Like a heavy 
stone cast into still waters, the trial’s reve- 
lations ruffled the surface of Tewish unity 
with ever-widening circles of doubt. Last 
week, in the wake of these revelations of 
a time before the nation was even born, 
the government of Moshe Sharett resigned, 
only to be reorganized in a new atmosphere 
of bitterness and distrust; and the evi- 
dence itself was hashed over again and 
again, wherever the Jews of Israel gath- 
ered together. “How would I have be- 
haved if I had stayed in Hungary until 
the Nazis came?” asked one young school- 
teacher. “Would I have been stronger 
than Kastner?” “How are we to know?” 
said another. “How are we to judge?” 

A Terrible Obligation. One of the 
questions posed by Lawyer Tamir during 
the trial was whether Kastner himself 
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knew at the time the real fate that await- 
ed the Jews bound for Auschwitz. Had 
they been aware that death was to be 
their certain lot in the early days of the 
terror, the defense held, the Jews of Hun- 
gary might have revolted instead of sub- 
mitting meekly to the “labor camp” myth. 
Hungary’s ghettos were poorly guarded, 
and any attempt to make a break for the 
Rumanian border might well have suc- 
ceeded. Kastner had told his people noth- 
ing; and when two parachutists were 
dropped into Hungary by the British to 
help organize a revolt among the Jews, 
Kastner persuaded them to surrender to 
the Nazis. For all this time Kastner had 
dangling before him a Nazi promise to 
deport one trainload of 600 Hungarian 
Jews (including 19 members of his own 
family and 300 from his home town of 
Cluj) to the safety of Switzerland. But 
what was the price of the salvation of 
those 600? “It was done,” shouted one 
witness, “solely in order to put Kastner 
under a terrible obligation, tying him in- 
escapably to the Nazis and forcing him 
to collaborate in the greater plan of total 
extermination.” “Don't forget,” pleaded 
Kastner, “I saved lives that otherwise 
would have been snuffed out.” 

“The fact that Kastner was an intimate 
of the Nazis makes him worthy of the 
profoundest pity,” said the government's 
lawyer, “since it shows to what limits he 
was prepared to go to prostrate himself 
for his people. Kastner could not have 
called himself a man if he had not favored 
his friends and relatives on the rescue 
train. Everyone acts to save his loved 
ones first. He who denies this is a hypo- 
crite.” Defense Attorney Tamir saw it 
differently. “You began as an ambitious 
leader,” he shouted at Kastner, “and end- 
ed up as a Nazi agent.” 

The Few & the Many. By the time 
the trial was done, all the old rifts in 
Zionist Jewry, the rifts between Left and 
Right, moderation and extremism, Irgun- 
ist nationalism and Mapai Socialism, were 
rent wide open again. Fortnight ago, the 
trial judge found Greenwald guilty on one 
count—that of falsely accusing Kastner 
of sharing Nazi profits—and fined him 
one Israeli pound (52¢). 

But the court found Kastner even more 
guilty. “When he accepted the Nazi offer 
to save 600 Jewish souls,” said the judge, 
“Kastner sold his soul to the devil. Masses 
were sacrificed for the sake of a few. He 
broke his trust with Jewry. That was 
collaboration in the fullest sense of the 
word.” Among the wider jury of Israel's 
people, the balance between the few and 
the many was not so easily struck. The 
violence of the judge’s remarks redounded 
in a certain sympathy for Kastner. Last 
week, going back and forth to work in 
a closed car, he had become a recluse, 
living with his wife and child in what he 
calls a loneliness “blacker than night, 
darker than hell.” 

“Malchiel Greenwald,” said one Israeli, 
“may have satisfied his own doubt, but 
he has raised bitter doubts in the heart of 
every other survivor of the gas chambers.” 
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WEST GERMANY 
Not So Fast 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, no mili- 
tarist, heard himself accused in Bonn last 
week of soliciting “a blank check for 
a pact between militarism and bureauc- 
racy.’ The words were those of Opposition 
Leader Erich Ollenhauer. but they reflect- 
ed the mood of the entire Bundestag. 

Tousle-haired Socialist Ollenhauer was 
bristling over Adenauer’s curt, 250-word 
“volunteers bill,” a stopgap measure by 
which der Alte hoped to have the begin- 
nings of a German army in time for the 
Big Four conference. Months of legislative 
deliberation would be needed to create a 
legal structure for Adenauer’s ultimate 
goal of a twelve-division army and 1,300- 
plane air force. Meanwhile, promised the 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER* 


Away from the slaughterhouse. 





Chancellor, the government would oper- 
ate under the “volunteers bill’ for less 
than a year, would enlist no more than 
6,000 volunteers as “temporary civil serv- 
ants” and would keep civilian control of 
the military. 

Adenauer’s Defense Minister Theodor 
Blank tried to reassure the Bundestag by 
saying that he shared all its fears: “The 
army must not be a state within a state. 
Parliamentary control must be made 
stronger than was formerly the case in 
Germany.” Not one of these limitations, 
objected the opposition, was spelled out 
in the bill. And while the Bundestag 
might trust Adenauer, it did not trust the 


* At bench from left: Economic Minister 
Erhard, Defense Minister Blank, Finance Min- 
ister Schiffer, Justice Minister Neumayer. 


old army elite, and did not want an army 
born before the limitations on its officers’ 
responsibilities were well understood in 
advance. 

Perceiving that Adenauer was getting 
only the faintest support from his own 
side, Ollenhauer got bolder and bolder. 
Even to make a start on rearmament 
would hinder the possibility of a settle- 
ment at Geneva, said Ollenhauer. Der 
Alte was visibly angry when he followed 
Ollenhauer to the speaker’s stand. “I had 
hoped,” said he, “‘to discuss this problem 
with the Social Democratic faction in a 
democratic fashion. I have been disap- 
pointed.” 

From the Socialists came yelps of “slan- 
der, insolence—pfui, pfui!” but Adenauer 
persisted: “Herr Ollenhauer apparently ig- 
nores the fact that there exists an East 
German army and that the East German 
youth is being prepared for civil war’; 
to follow Ollenhauer’s policy of neutrality 
would be to lead “Germans to the slaugh- 
terhouse like so many sheep.” 

After a ten-hour debate, the bill was re- 
ferred to three committees for revision. 
There the Bundestag’s reservations will 
be written in, including a provision for 
screening all officer candidates above the 
rank of major. With these changes, Ade- 
nauer still has a chance of getting his bill 
through just in time for Geneva. 


Spy Service 

In the dangerous underground game of 
Cold War espionage, the Communists have 
a built-in advantage: an estimated 1o mil- 
lion party members in over 60 different 
countries, all of them potential agents. 
The West has many more potential friends 
—the oppressed inside the Communist 
empire—but since most of them are 
inaccessible or terrorized by the police, 
Western strategists rely most heavily 
on professional intelligence outfits—the 
U.S.’s CIA, Britain’s Military Intelligence, 
France’s Deuxiéme Bureau, etc. Last week 
West Germany covertly confirmed what 
had long been widely suspected: Bonn, 
too, has its own apparatus of anti- 
Communist spies. Biiro Gehlen, as the 
Germans call it, is now to become an offi- 
cial arm of the West German government. 

Anonymous Prussian. Mere mention 
of the name Gehlen is enough to make 
U.S. intelligence chiefs in Germany clam 
up and try to look blank. For years both 
Washington and Bonn refused to confirm 
that the organization existed. But since 
the Communists themselves took to blam- 
ing “Gehlen agents” for acts of sabotage 
throughout Eastern Europe, enough facts 
have leaked out to suggest that Biro 
Gehlen not only exists, but that it may be 
one of the best intelligence networks in 
the business. 

Something like 4,000 Gehlen agents, 
some of whom served as German spies in 
World War II, are at work in Europe and 
Russia. Some range as far afield as Cairo, 
Istanbul and Madrid. Their chief, former 
Brigadier General Reinhard Gehlen, 52, 
is a slight, tight-lipped Prussian with a 
passion for anonymity. A Wehrmacht reg- 
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ular, Gehlen rose in World War IT to be- 
come head of the “Enemy Army-East,” 
the super-secret intelligence staff that 
evaluated the reports of a vast network 
of German agents ranging the Eastern 
front from Leningrad to the Caucasus. 
Because his realistic appraisals of Soviet 
strength clashed with Hitler’s wish-think- 
ing. Gehlen often drew the Fihrer’s fire. 
Once, the story goes, Hitler read a Gehlen 
paper and exploded angrily: “What fool 
dug out this nonsense?” But events proved 
Gehlen’s gloomy reports right. 

No Picture. When the Red army 
smashed into the Reich, Gehlen fled west. 
taking his files with him. He made three 
copies of each of his records and deposited 
them at three different addresses. Later, 
when the Cold War came, U-S. intelligence 
officers found the Gehlen files invaluable. 
Gehlen was flown to Washington and re- 
turned to Germany with the secret under- 
standing that he would rebuild his intelli- 
gence apparatus and set it to work for 
both the U.S. and Western Germany. Re- 
portedly, his terms included that he never 
would have to operate against the “Ger- 
man interest,’ and he himself would be 
the judge of that interest. 

Washington does not admit that the 
U.S. has financed Gehlen’s activities (the 
preferred phrase is that he enjoys a “fa- 
vorable relationship’ with U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies). Biiro Gehlen’s headquar- 
ters, a clump of houses surrounded by 
barbed wire, is south of Munich and not 
far from Dachau. Outside the main offices 
the Stars & Stripes fly alongside the flag 
of West Germany. Gehlen himself stays 
out of sight. He is married and has four 
children; he loves fast cars and still has 
a student’s fascination for tricky para- 
phernalia, obsolete codes and invisible inks. 
The only available photograph of Gehlen 
was taken when he was a colonel, twelve 
years ago. 
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Deep in the shadows. 
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Toward an unpleasant old age. 


Agents & Double Agents. Gehlen’s 
agents, like their master, shun publicity. 
For security reasons, few of them know 
more than two or three other members of 
the organization. Their successes go un- 
heralded (except by the squawks of pain 
from the Communists), but for their fail- 
ures they may pay with their lives. In 
East Germany, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Communists claim to have cap- 
tured scores of so-called “American-paid 
Gehlen agents.” 

In the shadowy, secretive world of 
Reinhard Gehlen, it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish legend from fact. Some Gehlen 
agents are ex-Communists as well as ex- 
Nazis; others have been double agents. 
But there is little doubt that the newly 
sovereign West German Federal Republic 
will inherit one of the most efficient in- 
telligence organizations in the world. 


ITALY 


Pessimistic Persuader 

“Alas,” said Antonio Segni last week, 
“an unpleasant old age is in store for me.” 
He meant that it was about to be crowned 
by the kind of success that entails work 
and grinding worry. 

The 64-year-old Sardinian, a lean, frag- 
ile lawyer with a beaked nose and unruly 
white hair, had just been summoned by 
Italian President Gronchi to try to form 
a new government to replace the fallen 
Mario Scelba (Time, July 4). Earnest 
Christian Democrat Segni, as Minister 
of Agriculture in several De Gasperi gov- 
ernments, drew up Italy’s postwar land- 
reform program, but was less of a success 
at administering it.* He accepted Gron- 
chi’s commission early last week and from 
his paper-strewn apartment on the Via 
Sallustiana set about canvassing the three 
small center parties in hopes of recreating 
the coalition which has prevailed in the 
Italian Parliament for two years with a 
majority of less than 20 votes. 

* De Gasperi once complained: “Segni is never 
well enough to do his job as minister but never 
sick enough to resign.” 


Segni’s first problem was to persuade 
the bickering factions inside his own 
Christian Democrat Party to lay aside the 
differences that had brought down Scelba. 
After making some moves in this direc- 
tion, he went to work on the Social Dem- 
ocrats (19 seats), the Republicans (5 
seats), the Liberals (14 seats). For four 
days he scurried around a_ sweltering 
Rome, bargaining and counterbargaining. 
As ‘courtesy required, he also paid a call 
on Stalin Prizewinner Pietro Nenni, who 
is panting to bring his fellow-traveling 
Socialists into a popular front. Segni re- 
jected Nenni’s offer; there are Christian 
Democrats who want to play footie with 
Nenni, but Segni is not one of them. 

At the end of four days’ trying, Segni 
still did not have the support of the Lib- 
erals, a free-enterprising party which de- 
plores Segni’s land-reform program. He 
asked for and got an extension of 48 
hours, at the end of which the Liberals 
decided it was better to support him 
“with reservations” than risk some other 
Premier who might prefer to bid for Nen- 
ni’s 75 votes. 

Next would come Cabinetmaking, and 
the question was whether in naming one 
man or rebuffing another, Segni could hold 
his pledges together long enough to form 
a government. “By temperament I am a 
pessimist,’ said frail old Premier Desig- 
nate Segni. “In this way I avoid dis- 
appointment when things go wrong.” 


PAKISTAN 
New Link 


In the six years since the signing of the 
North Atlantic Pact, the world’s free na- 
tions have forged a chain of defense alli- 
ances which extended eastward from the 
Bering across North America and 
Europe to Turkey, then resumed again in 
Southeast Asia. But in the Middle East, 
the chain fell short of ringing the globe. 

Last week Pakistan, already a member 
of SEATO, provided a missing link. Pre- 
mier Mohammed Ali announced that his 
country had agreed to join a defense alli- 
ance with Britain, Turkey and Iraq. 


Sea, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 
Restless Subjects 


Britain’s Mediterranean island colonies 
of Malta and Cyprus are both giving 
Mother Britain trouble, but in very dif- 
ferent ways. Cypriots (or at least a highly 
vocal percentage of them) want out of the 
Commonwealth; the Maltese, on the other 
hand, want to cuddle even closer to the 
mother country. In some respects, the 
Maltese desire is more embarrassing. 

A delegation of Maltese, headed by 38- 
year-old Prime Minister Dom Mintoff, 
was in London last week buttonholing 
top officials in both British parties. Their 
goal was to secure seats in the British 
House of Commons, just like Northern 
Ireland, which has a government of its 
own along with representation in the Brit- 





European 
PREMIER MINTOFF 


No stalling. 


ish Parliament. Mintoff also wanted his 
people (pop. 320,000) to be cut in on 
the Welfare State. 

Such complete integration is an old 
dream of young Prime Minister Mintoff, 
son of a onetime British navy cook sta- 
tioned at Malta’s dockyard. A Rhodes 
Scholar and civil engineer, ambitious 
young Mintoff has been a leader in Mal- 
ta’s Labor Party since 1936, and Prime 
Minister since last March. “If I fail in 
this,” he said last week, “I shall resign, 
and the others will have to govern Malta 
as best they can.” 

Faced with the startling notion of ac- 
cepting a distant relative as an intimate 
member of the family proper, Britain has 
tried to allay Malta’s demands with a 
vague plan for government through the 
Home Office instead of the Colonial Office. 
but Mintoff will not be fobbed off. “We 
are prepared to accept all the facts that 
you accept here in Britain—taxation and 
all the rest,” he told officials last week, 
“but we can no longer be just a naval 
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base. We are a mature people who want 
our full constitutional rights, and you 
cannot treat us as though we were a col- 
lection of tribes that are only just coming 
to learn the ways of government. If we 
cannot get full integration, we shall quit 
the Commonwealth and govern ourselves.” 

Cyprus is different. The majority of its 
people (400,000) share the Greek lan- 
guage and religion, and feel a far closer 
kinship with the nearby Greeks than they 
do with their rulers in distant Great 
Britain. Bearded Archbishop Makarios has 
been leading an agitation for enosis (un- 
ion) with Greece. The 100,000 Turks 
on the isle prefer British to Greek rule. 
As for the British, who have made Cyprus 
their Middle East bastion since evacu- 
ating Suez, Churchill’s government last 
year announced that Britain would never 
leave Cyprus. 

Last week Eden’s government, giving 
an inch, announced that invitations had 
been sent out to both Greece and Tur- 
key to come to London to discuss the 
problem. Only one point was lacking to 
make the projected conference a suc- 
cess: the Cypriots themselves were not 
invited. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Protest & Danger 


Prime Minister Strydom, who is bound 
and determined that the whites shall wield 
all the power in a nation where they are 
outnumbered four to one, wanted to get 
the last non-white voters—the 45,000 
colored (mixed-race) folk—off the white 
voting lists. The High Court said he could 
not, without a two-thirds vote in Parlia- 
ment. So the Nationalists decided to pack 
the Senate to get the bill through, and to 
pack the court to make sure that it was 
held constitutional. At that point, many 
who agreed with Strydom’s policy of white 
dominance disagreed with what he was 
doing to South Africa’s legal and political 
traditions. The official opposition, and the 
businessmen, and the English-language 
newspapers, and many of the Afrikaans- 
speaking professors of Stellenbosch Uni- 
versity, spoke out even though they 
knew that their protests were in vain. 
Last week rose the wrath of two other 
groups—the white women and the natives. 

The Women. In 36 South African cities 
a new militant outfit called the Women’s 
Defense of the Constitution League set 
up tables on the sidewalks, where passers- 
by could sign petitions against the Senate 
bill. All told, 100,000 women signed the 
petition, and the militants climbed in 
their cars and descended on Pretoria, the 
administrative capital, from all over South 
Africa. Led by a lady drummer, the 
women marched on the government offi- 
ces, many of them singing Die Stem, 
the official national anthem. They were 
met by the Minister of Transport, depu- 
tizing for Strydom, but all that he could 
tell them was: “There can be no compro- 
mise when the life [of the white man] is 
at stake.” 

The women stamped out, and in the 


freezing weather formed a laager (camp) 
at the foot of a statue of General Louis 
Botha, valiant warrior against the British 
in the Boer War. All night long and all 
the next day and night they stayed there, 
huddled in blankets and occasionally 
chanting, “Save the Constitution.” Hood- 
lums tried to move them by throwing 
firecrackers, but the husbands of some of 
the women stood by and chased them off. 
Meanwhile, the women addressed letters 
to the people of South Africa; among 
them was a German immigrant who 
wrote: “I do not want to live in a 


country where arrogance and the Herren- 
volk ideal can suppress honesty and free- 
dom.” 

On the third day the women went home. 
“Their demonstration,” said the Johannes- 
burg Star, “is a warning that a country 
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No compromise. 


governed against its will may become 
ungovernable.” 

The Communists. The government was 
also confronted by a second demonstra- 
tion, a “Congress of the People,” which 
brought together 4,000 Negroes, Indians 
and colored at the native location of 
Kliptown, outside Johannesburg. There 
South Africa’s Communists made a de- 
termined effort to pull the three big non- 
white groups in South Africa into a single 
anti-government front. For the first time, 
the African National Congress, the South 
African Indian Congress and the South 
African Colored People’s Organization (all 
Communist infiltrated) sent delegates to 
sit on the same platform. More im- 
portant, they sat alongside the Congress 
of Democrats, a clump of European 
fellow travelers whose object is to con- 
vert the non-white majority of South 
Africans to Communism. 

Communist props were everywhere. 
There was a Communist “pavilion of 
peace” and a little African girl at the 
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entrance, selling a booklet entitled “South 
Africans in the Soviet Union.”” Commu- 
nist China’s Premier Chou En-lai cabled 
a message of support. To most of the 
4,000 Africans who listened to the vivid 
harangues, much of the Marxist language 
probably made little sense when trans- 
lated into Zulu or Sotho. But to the small 
group of Negro intellectuals. a “Freedom 
Charter,” introduced at the meeting, did 
have an appeal. With the literates among 
them leading, Africans, Indians and col- 
ored folk alike cheered charter phrases 
such as “ownership of the people” with the 
cry: “Mayibuye, Afrika” (Africa, come 
back). The only thing they seemed sure of 
was that the charter was anti-government. 

Readymade Opportunity. In its coun- 
termeasures, the Nationalist government 
was at its most inept. On their way to 
the congress at Kliptown, many of the 
“delegates” were hauled out of their 
trucks and cars by cops on the pretext 
that they did not have proper papers. 
Police photographers shot pictures of ev- 
ery white man attending the congress, 
including newsmen (“Just for the rec- 
ord,” they explained), and at one point. 
armed police forced the male delegates 
to empty their pockets and the women 
to turn out their handbags, on the sus- 
picion that some of them were carrying 
“inflammatory material.” 

“Angered and frustrated by the police, 
many of the Africans seemed willing to 
acknowledge the leadership of the Con- 
gress of Democrat Reds,” cabled Time 
Correspondent Edward Hughes. “This is 
the tragedy of non-white politics in South 
Africa; Nationalist officialdom crushes all 
African leadership, extreme and moderate 
alike. The ordinary black man is left so 
frustrated that he is willing to listen to 
anyone who curses the government loudly 
enough. It is a readymade opportunity 
for the Communists.” 


INDONESIA 
Revolt of the Colonels 


Indonesia's handsome President Soe- 
karno professes to have no fear of Com- 
munists. This feeling stems from the pre- 
mature 1948 Communist rebellion, which 
Soekarno’s troops handily broke. Two 
years ago, thinking it a harmless sop to 
the political left, Soekarno picked an ac- 
knowledged Marxist named Iwa Kusuma- 
sumantri as his Defense Minister. 

Kusumasumantri taught history in Mos- 
cow during the 1920s, and his family still 
lives there. Once exiled from Indonesia 
by the Dutch for Communist agitation, 
he was implicated in 1946 in a Red-led 
plot against Soekarno’s young independ- 
ent government. As Defense Minister, he 
has been busily spotting his own men in 
key army posts, against strong opposition 
from Indonesia’s top army commanders, 
whose control in the provinces has been 
all that saved the country from anarchy 
at times. Fortnight ago, Kusumasumantri 
reached far down the army’s hierarchy for 
his new Chief of Staff, Colonel Bambang 
Utoyo, 35, a Japanese-trained officer who 
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MINISTER KusSUMASUMANTRI 
The firemen played. 


lost his right hand several years ago in 
a grenade accident, 

The army brass, unconsulted about the 
appointment, refused to have anything to 
do with it. Utoyo might not be a leftist, 
these colonels said, but he would certainly 
be putty in the Defense Minister's burly 
hands. They announced that they would 
not attend Utoyo’s swearing-in ceremony. 

“All we need is the man taking the oath, 
another to administer it, and a witness,” 
answered Soekarno, and ordered the cere- 
mony to proceed. Not one senior army 
officer showed up. Even the army band 
absented itself; Soekarno had to sub- 
stitute the Djakarta Fire Brigade band. 
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Presipent Ho 
The glasses clinked. 


But the new Chief of Staff’s troubles 
were not yet over: he had no office. Act- 
ing Chief of Staff Zulkifli Lubis. a Kusu- 
masumantri man who has since split with 
him, refused to budge from his chair. 
Kusumasumantri fired him and named 
another Deputy Chief, only to have the 
replacement decline the honor. With nary 
a soldier to heed his command, one- 
handed Chief of Staff Utoyo repaired to 
a room in the Hotel des Indes, where he 
could bark orders at bell boys to heart’s 
content. 

The revolt of the anti-Communist colo- 
nels was proving a major embarrassment 
to the government of Premier Ali Sa- 
stroamidjojo. With national elections 
coming up next September, there was 
even talk that Marxist Defensé Minister 
Kusumasumantri would have to go. 


CHINA 


Banquet Barrage 

Asia’s second most successful Commu- 
nist intriguer, Ho Chi Minh, flew into 
Peking to see the No. 1 in his business, 
Mao Tse-tung. As a special honor, No, 1 
himself went down to the airport to greet 
wisp-whiskered Ho, a gesture Mao had 
not bestowed on such other arriving VIPs 
as India’s Nehru, Britain’s Attlee, the 
U.N.’s Dag Hammarskjold, or even Rus- 
sia’s Khrushchev and Bulganin. Ho and 
Mao, according to Peking radio, “em- 
braced with great warmth,” 

They had topics to talk over warmly, 
too. Though Communist North Viet Nam 
inherited the great Red River rice bowl, 
it also inherited one of the world’s most 
densely populated areas, and there are 
more mouths than rice. China itself is in 
no shape to help out. Famine has spread 
in the wake of last year’s worst floods of 
the century, and last week the Yangtze 
was again rising toward the “alarm line.” 

But China’s famine was not in evidence 
at the banquet for Ho given by Premier 
Chou En-lai, where, according to Radio 
Peking, there was much “clinking of 
glasses with those sitting at nearby ta- 
bles.” The Communists also feasted on 
propaganda. The U.S., charged Chou, is 
trying to block “peaceful unification of 
Viet Nam.” “These plots,” echoed Ho, 
“gravely threaten peace.” Together, they 
demanded “thorough implementation” of 
the Geneva Agreements. Under the terms 
of Geneva, the Communists and the 
French are supposed to consult together 
July 20 to work out plans for an all-Viet 
Nam election next year. The Communists 
may well decide to press for this at the 
Big Four Conference. 

Accordingly, after being feted in Peking, 
Ho was bound for Moscow. Ho has said 
that he will negotiate for elections only 
with the French and not with South Viet 
Nam’s Premier Ngo Din Diem, whose gov- 
ernment did not sign the Geneva Agree- 
ments. Ho, who fought the seven year 
Indo-China war in the guise of a local 
Patriot eager to throw out French colonial- 
ism, now wants the French around to 
help him take over South Viet Nam. 
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Damage Control 

In happier circumstances—for Argen- 
tina, at any rate—Juan Domingo Peron 
might have made an excellent naval 
damage-control officer. Last week he set 
coolly about the job of containing and re- 
pairing his losses from the June revolt. 
For President Perén, the single worst 
damage from the explosion was public 
outrage at the burning of nine Roman 
Catholic churches by Peronista arsonists 
(see below). It was to the task of concil- 
iating the church, with the least possible 
loss of face. that he turned first. 

Perén had already called for the elec- 
tion of a constituent assembly with the 
sole task of divorcing the church from the 
state. Before the ugly church-burnings. 
Peron would probably have won his point; 
now he wants to avoid a test of strength. 
His solution apparently is to seek a con- 
cordat, i.e., a diplomatic agreement with 
the Vatican regulating church-state rela- 
tions. Even negotiating for a concordat 
might be pretext enough to postpone the 
election. which was to have taken place 
by November. 

Men Overboard. To pave the way, Pe- 
ron last week employed a familiar tech- 
nique: lightening ship by throwing over- 
board once useful cronies.* Out went the 








* Some notable pals who walked the plank in 
earlier years: 
packinghouse 


Cipriano Reyes, who mobilized 
workers to catapult Perén = to 
power in 1945, arrested (and still jailed after 
seven years); Miguel Miranda, Perén’s onetime 
economic czar, ousted: Juan Bramuglia, For- 
eign Minister who incurred the wrath of Eva 
Peron, and Oscar Ivanissevich, Education Min- 
ister who wrote the “pep song Peronista Boys, 
both forced to resign: Domingo Mercante, gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires Province, humiliated and 
ousted; Juan Duarte, Perén’s own brother-in- 
law and private secretary, repudiated and fired 
(he committed suicide) 


two front men of his anti-church cam- 
paign: Minister of Interior Angel Gabriel 
Borlenghi (who departed in haste to Uru- 
guay) and Minister of Education Arman- 
do Méndez San Martin. To replace them 
he swore in (“by God, the Fatherland and 
the Holy Gospels”) a pair of party hacks: 
Oscar Edmundo Albrieu, 40, as Interior 
Minister, and Francisco Marcos Anglada, 
38, as Education Minister. Both were 
moderate enough to represent a concession 
to the church, but Peronista enough to 
make it clear that Perén was not surren- 
dering abjectly. Perén also dumped over- 
board Eduardo Vuletich. head of the Pe- 
ronista labor unions who had ardently 
urged disestablishment of the church. 

Church officials preserved strict silence 
on political matters, but several thousand 
of their communicants staged a sponta- 
neous procession to the burned churches, 
and shouted for the return of Bishop 
Manuel Tato, one of the high-ranking 
prelates exiled by Perén just before the 
revolt. In another effective gesture, Bue- 
nos Aires’ Bishop Miguel de Andrea. the 
only high-ranking Argentine prelate who 
steadfastly opposed Perén during the 
1945-54 period, threw off his colorful 
vestments at the altar in burned San Mi- 
guel Church and told the congregation 
that henceforth he would wear only simple 
black as a sign that his soul was in 
mourning. But the Papal Nuncio, the 
Vatican’s ambassador, began quiet talks 
with Perén’s Foreign Minister. The pre- 
sumed topic: a concordat that would sep- 
arate church from state in the manner of 
most of the rest of the world. 

Minor Repairs. Perén meanwhile went 
on to repair some lesser damage. By 
pointedly refraining from filling the Cab- 
inet vacancies with army officers, he kept 
the army in its place, which (for the 
higher officer corps) seems to be that of a 
dictator-admiring gang. happy with the 


pay, perquisites and polite graft that 
Perén provides. Despite persistent reports 
that the rebellious elements of the navy 
still had some bargaining power, he re- 
moved revolt-leading Rear Admiral Anibal 
Olivieri from comfortable barracks arrest 
to the National Penitentiary, and arrested 
officers at the Belgrano naval base. Then 
Peron called off the state of siege declared 
at the height of the revolt. 

That. of course. meant no new birth of 
freedom for troubled Argentina. Things 
just reverted to the usual “state of inter- 
nal war” under which Perén has wielded 
unconstitutional powers of arrest and re- 
pression for four years. 


The Ravished Churches 


Women wept. and children — stared 
around them wide-eyed. Last week at the 
first services police allowed in Buenos 
Aires’ burned-out churches, Argentine Ro- 
man Catholics saw the full extent of the 
damage. Inside blackened shells they 
found looted poor boxes. shattered statues 
and altars. toppled altar rails. They knelt 
to pray in mounds of ashes. 

The churches—nine in all—were set 
afire the night of the June 16 revolt 
against Juan Peron. The damage was not 
the work of rioting mobs (or of Com- 
munists. as Perén said) but rather of 
methodical arsonists. At the 233-year-old 
Church of San Ignacio, a terrified care- 
taker saw them: 30 or 4o swarthy, rough- 
ly dressed men carrying crowbars and 
bottles of gasoline. While dust still hung 
over the nearby Plaza de Mayo, bombed 
a few hours earlier, the men marched into 
the church. Within minutes, flames were 
consuming San Ignacio’s great cedar altar 
and its historic, Indian-carved pulpit. At 
the same time, similar bands of men 
touched off other important churches. The 
lofty dome of the Basilica of San Fran- 
cisco glowed red. Flames danced in the 





BurNebD-Ovut CHURCHES IN BUENOS AIRES (FROM LEFT: SANTO DOMINGO, SAN IGNACIO, SAN FRANCISCO) 
At the altar, men with crowbars and gasoline. 
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windows of the archbishop’s palace next 
to the Metropolitan Cathedral (which 
was spared). 

Once reopened, the damaged churches 
became a focus for piety and anger. In- 
side Santo Domingo, a priest said Mass at 
an altar improvised of boxes and boards 
placed in front of a cross made of two 
charred timbers wired together and 
planted in a heap of rubble. At San 
Ignacio, a brown-robed friar carefully set 
back on its feet an image of San Benito 
de Palermo, whose day it was. “Not even 
in Russia did they do this,” he said. 
“They hanged priests, but they did not 
destroy the churches.” In San Miguel lay 
partly burned church records. 

As though ashamed of the whirlwind it 
had reaped, the government made no 
attempt to discourage pilgrimages to the 
churches; polite cops guarding the dam- 
aged properties interfered with nobody 
and even saluted priests. 


GUATEMALA 


First Anniversary 

Decked with flags and resounding with 
fireworks, Guatemala City observed a fes- 
tive anniversary this week. One year ago 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, the exiled 
officer who organized a shoestring revolu- 
tion and ousted the Red-run government 
of Guatemala, returned in triumph to his 
nation’s capital, later announced that his 
regime would go “neither right nor left, 
but straight up.” 

Freshman Politician Castillo Armas has 
done his zigzagging best to keep the prom- 
ise. After briefly outlawing labor unions, 
Castillo Armas re-established them, purged 
of their Communist leaders but with 
strikes out of the question for the present. 
He abolished the previous regime’s famed 
land-reform decree, but he chased few 
peasants off their holdings, and is writing 
a new reform based on full ownership of 
land instead of government leases. 

But it is an axiom of Central Amer- 
ican politics that no regime stays popular 
very long. Professional people and uni- 
versity students are restless over Castillo 
Armas’ continuing government-by-decree, 
dismayed by his government’s apparent 
lack of political and technical know-how. 
The President himself complains that most 
of his economic advisers are “no-idea 
men.” And until he can launch a program 
to encourage business and raise living 
standards, the threat of a “pro-labor” 
Communist comeback will not disappear. 


CANADA 


Surplus Sales 

In Canada, as in the U.S., government 
farm price-support programs have piled 
up mountains of butter and wheat. Last 
week Canada arranged two neat deals to 
sell part of the worrisome surplus behind 
the Iron Curtain for cash. To Red-run 
Czechoslovakia will go 300,000 Ibs. of but- 
ter at 424¢ a lb.—154¢ less than the gov- 
ernment’s own purchasing price. For $19 
million, grain-hungry Poland will get 10 
million bu. of low-grade wheat. 
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With no ifs or buts. 


Ready to Run 


For the past year, Canadians pondered 
the same question about their Prime Min- 
ister that U.S. citizens asked of their Pres- 
ident: Will he run in the next election? 
Last week President Eisenhower, looking 
more and more like a candidate, neverthe- 
less kept the guessing game going (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). But in Canada Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent ended the sus- 
pense. The 73-year-old Canadian leader 
passed the word to political intimates 
that he had definitely made up his mind 
to go for a third term in the federal 
election expected in 1957. 

St. Laurent’s decision to campaign again 
at the ripe age of 75 was mainly influenced 
by a marked improvement in his health 
during the past year. A year ago, after a 
successful but exhausting world tour and 
a difficult legislative session, the Prime 
Minister was feeling his age, and dropped 
a series of hints that he would retire un- 
less he felt a lot better soon. That pros- 
pect was more than agreeable to Mme. St. 
Laurent. who worried about her lawyer- 
husband's late entry into politics (at 59) 
and has never made any secret of her 
willingness to quit Ottawa for a quieter 
life at the family home in Quebec City. 

During last summer’s long holiday sea- 
son, however, St. Laurent made an impres- 
sive comeback. He returned to Ottawa 
spry and refreshed, and led the govern- 
ment through the current parliamentary 
session without any serious recurrence 
of last year’s fatigue. “He's as perky 
as he ever was,” observed one government 
official. “He’s enjoying his job too much 
to give it up.” A top Liberal who asked 
him point-blank about his political plans 
last week reported afterward that St. 
Laurent said “definitely, with no ifs or 
buts [that he] will run in the next elec- 
tion,” and serve as Prime Minister ‘as 
long as his health stands up.” 








Big-League Deal 

The biggest individual fortune yet made 
in Alberta oil grew bigger last week. Eric 
Lafferty Harvie, 63, a Calgary lawyer 
whose oil earnings to date are estimated 
at more than $120 million, sold control of 
his Western Leaseholds Ltd. for an un- 
disclosed price. The buyer was Compagnie 
Financiére Belge des Petroles (Petrofina), 
a Belgian company with worldwide hold- 
ings which is rapidly building and buying 
its way into a top position in Canada. 

Petrofina did not move into Canada 
until 1950, after Alberta’s oil boom was 
well under way. Since then the com- 
pany has spent millions to build refineries 
and filling stations, and to buy up Alberta 
oil lands. Western Leaseholds is one of 
Alberta’s soundest companies, with 160 
producing wells and drilling rights on 
some 2,400,000 acres of oil land. The deal 
was fabulously profitable for Lawyer Har- 
vie. More than 20 years ago, a bankrupt 
client gave him the then-worthless rights 
to the best part of the land in payment 
of a legal fee. Harvie cannily held them 
until they yielded a fortune. 


Downgraded Airmen 

During World War II the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force auxiliary sparked Canada’s 
200,000-man air buildup; its pilots 
trained and led combat squadrons over- 
seas. But today its 5,000 part-time air- 
men, flying on weekends and vacations, 
must make do with Harvard trainers, 
prop-driven Mustangs, and a few obso- 
lescent Vampire jets. Without making 
any official announcement, Canada’s de- 
fense chiefs have decided to count out 
the weekend warriors as an essential part 
of the nation’s shield against atomic 
attack. 

The defense chiefs’ reasoning: for all 
their enthusiasm and World War II ex- 
perience, the auxiliary pilots and me- 
chanics would find the latest jets, e.g., 
the F-86 Sabre or the CF-100 all-weather 
interceptor, too hot to handle without 
extensive extra training.* Explained one 
R.C.A.F. officer: “Things are different 
now. The whole bloody war might be 
won or lost in the first half hour.” 

With the auxiliary discounted as a 
backstop, Canada’s first-line air defenses 
are thin. The bulk of R.C.A.F. fighter 
strength (300 aircraft) is assigned to 
NATO in Europe; only nine under- 
strength interceptor squadrons (140 jets) 
are stationed in Canada. As a stopgap 
measure, the R.C.A.F. plans to bring 
home squadrons up to full strength (216 
aircraft) by year’s end. Canadian and 
U.S. defenses are well coordinated, and 
in a crisis Canada’s planners presumably 
would look for help from the south. Yet 
the hard fact is that if A-bombs start to 
fall, the U.S. Air Defense Command may 
be too hard-pressed at home to take on 
additional chores up north. 


* The U.S. Air Force is following an exactly 
opposite policy. Last week it began switchirg 
its part-time element, the Air National Guard, 
from tactical support to jet interception mis- 
sions with the Air Defense Command. 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Moments after Dwight Eisenhower 
pinned a third oak-leaf cluster on his Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, strapping Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway, 60, retiring 
Army Chief of Staff, was all but cheered 
by his chic wife “Penny” and crew-cut 
son Matthew Jr., 6, who proudly inspected 
his father’s newest decoration. 

Since Britain's doughty Poetess Dame 
Edith (Facade) Sitwell, 68, and Cine- 
mactress Marilyn (The Seven Year Itch) 
Monroe, 29, met in Hollywood last year, 
Dame Edith’s life has not been the same. 
Intrigued by the incongruity of the two 
ladies, the world’s press thenceforth glee- 
fully linked their names on the least pre- 
text. Last week, Dame Edith was asked 
about Marilyn again, reached the end of 
her rope. cried; “If I hear that young 
woman's name again I shall shriek! Being 
a polite and, I hope, chivalrous woman, 
I said to her. . . that I hoped if she came 
‘to London she would . . . have tea with 
‘me. That is all there was to it... but 
since then my life has been made abso- 
lute hell.” = 

Because Queen Elizabeth II’s “public 
relations are too often bungled,”’ London's 
Sunday Express set aside chauvinism, 
nominated an American “expert” for the 
job of handling palace public relations. 
The Express’ choice: suave expatriate Cin- 
emactor Douglas Fairbanks Jr., K.B.E., 
“a good mixer, a tireless getter-about and 
smoother-out of trouble.” 

Still on the mend after a heart attack 
that laid him low in Cairo last February, 
the Aga Khan, 77. looking surprisingly 
’ 


=P 


United Press 


‘ 


Aca Kuan & Becum 
Back at the track. 
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International 
GENERAL RipGway & FAMILY 
Near to a cheer. 


chipper, enjoyed a sunny outing at Paris’ 
Longchamp race track with his handsome 
French-born wife, the Begum. 

The U.S.S.R.’s ace front man, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov, 
headed home from the U.N.’s tenth anni- 
versary whoop-de-do in San Francisco. 
Flashing a toothy smile from under his 
grey mustache, Molotov deported himself 
like anybody's lovable old maiden aunt, 
exuding good will and sedate good humor. 
When his eastbound train reached Utah, 
he was handed a security-cleared “Mili- 
tary Map of the U.S.,” showing key mili- 
tary installations as of 1953 and bearing 
printed regrets that censorship prevented 
inclusion of newer facilities. Arriving in 
Chicago, Tourist Molotov was greeted by 
a band of grim-faced hecklers, mostly 
Baltic refugees. A postal employee was 
spotted at the depot carrying a shotgun 
and a .45 revolver. Because he refused to 
be disarmed briefly (he was guarding 
mail), he was sternly guarded by two cops 
while Molotov walked through. The diplo- 
mat was soon bustling through Chicago's 
Museum of Science and Industry, where 
school kids trailed him and one little girl 
piped: “Isn't he cute?” 

Cute as could be in his new role of 
museum-gadabout,* he popped up next 
morning at Manhattan’s American Muse- 
um of Natural History, where he marveled 
at 60-million-year-old dinosaur eggs, asked 





* Charging through Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art last month, Molotov was shown 
French Neoclassicist Jacques Louis David's 
famed painting, The Death of Socrates, seemed 
puzzled about who Socrates was. Pausing to peer 
at a Rembrandt, he asked: “Who was Rem- 
brandt?” He had, however, heard of Flemish 
Master Hubert Van Eyck, one of whose works 
was pointed out to him as acquired by sale 
from his old Boss Stalin. 


a utilitarian question about an Arizona 
desert scene: “Of what use is the cactus 
in everyday life?’ At noon, he sped out to 
the Long Island country home of Elder 
Statesman Bernard Baruch, approvingly 
sampled a Bloody Mary cocktail. Evening 
found him back in Manhattan, a surprise 
viewer of the travelogue Cinerama Holi- 
day (the Reds once scoffed at the Cine- 
rama process as “an inferior imitation of a 
15-year-old Soviet invention”). Next day, 
with more Baltic Bronx-cheerers on hand, 
Molotov sailed for Europe. Said he throat- 
ily: “Please tell the American people we 
wish them peace and prosperity.” 

Word came from East Germany that 
puppet President Wilhelm Pieck has or- 
dered a significant gift constructed for 
Red China's Mao Tse-tung. The trinket: 
an item of rolling stock sure to be appre- 
ciated by the head of any civilized Com- 
munist state—a fancy armored railroad 
car with bulletproof windows. 

Only three days after he played host to 
Britain’s Queen Elizabeth Il and Prince 
Philip in Oslo, Norway's peppery old (82) 
King Haakon VII slipped on a wet bath- 
room floor in his country home, broke his 
thigh, was tucked into a hospital bed for 
the first time in his hale and hearty life. 
A day earlier, Elizabeth had better luck on 
slippery footing in Dundee, Scotland. She 
was departing from Queen's College, St. 
Andrews University, after a brief visit on 
a rainy day. Four medical students ob- 
served that an 8-ft. red carpet, itself soggy 
from the downpour, failed to stretch even 
halfway from a doorway to Elizabeth's 
waiting car. Dodging cops, they whipped 
off their scarlet varsity gowns, laid them 
the entire 20-ft. length of the Queen's 
path. Elizabeth smiled, hesitated, then— 
374 years after her forebear Elizabeth | 
similarly trampled Sir Walter Raleigh's 
cloak—trod across the gowns. 
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QvueEN Exizasetu II 
Far to the car. 
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Worlds Best Reason for Ordering a Cadillac ! 


As almost any Cadillac owner can tell you, his family represents 
the finest of all reasons for making the move to the “car of cars.” 

How wonderful it is, for instance, to be able to surround your 
loved ones with Cadillac’s superlative comfort and_ safety. 
Every luxury and convenience and motoring safeguard known 
to automotive science rides with them through every mile. 


And how much the car adds to a family’s daily happiness! As a 


source of pride and pleasure... it is, truly, a thing apart. 
And a Cadillac is even friendly to the family exchequer. In 
fact, the car is surprisingly economical in every phase of cost 
and operation and upkeep. 
If you think the time has come for your family to enjoy the 
countless benefits of a Cadillac, visit your Cadillac dealer today. 


He'll be happy to see you—and your family—at any time. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DILISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Sleep? Why bother with sleeping ... when you can be thinking about Those 
Heavenly Carpets by Lees! You've never seen such colors as I saw today in the Lees Carpet 
Selector! I went to the store with just one idea. One new carpet for our living room. Then three 
things happened. First, I saw all the wonderful Lees Carpets. One big gorgeous rainbow of rugs! Every 

Lees shade, pattern and texture there together. So easy to match, compare and choose. Second, the man told me 
all about the Easy New Carpet Payment Plan. How ... for a small down payment you can absolutely fill your 
house with color and joy — (and I do mean Lees Carpets). That way, you can enjoy while you pay for your Carpets 
by Lees! Third, I dashed home happy as a deer —to collect swatches, paint samples, and color cues from every 
room in our house! So...here I am. No wonder I can’t sleep! Because tomorrow, darlings, I’m flying straight 

back to that Lees Selector! Right then and there I’m going to start owning the dream carpets of my life... 


... those heavenly carpets by LEES 





Choose from Lees Selector, Use 
ie) easy time payments, No guess 
work, All the lovely colors, tex- 
tures, patterns, at your fingertips 
in Lees Selector. No hurry, no 
Mig worry. Just a small deposit and 
? -~ afew dimes a day will do it. 





/ 
JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY © BRIDGEPORT, PA. * MAKERS OF QUALITY CARPETS AND RUGS 
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Romeo on Three Levels 

France was poor and the times were 
bad, but Catherine de Medici and her 
son King Henry III were throwing a 
royal wingding, and they were not a pair 
to pinch a franc. Catherine’s valet de 
chambre, Balthasar de  Beaujoyeulx, 
cooked up for the occasion a lavish com- 
bination of painting, music and dancing 
that is now rated as the first true ballet 
ever performed. The show began about 
10:00 p.m. on Sunday, Oct. 15, 1581 in 
the Grand Salle of the Hétel du Petit 
Bourbon in Paris, and lasted until 3:30 
in the morning. There were some 10,000 
spectators, and the archers of the King’s 
Guard were posted to hold the best seats 
for people of importance. 

In almost the same spot one night last 
week, helmeted members of the Garde 
Républicaine held seats for people of im- 
portance—British Ambassador Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, Soviet Ambassador Sergei Vi- 
nogradov, ex-King Farouk. When they and 
some 8,000 others were seated, the pro- 
duction of ballet hit a height of splendor 
to satisfy a Medici. 

Dancing Out the Love. Sponsor of the 
affair was the Comité Officiel des Feétes 
dé Paris, which likes to start each tourist 
season with a cultural eye-opener. The 
committee began with the idea of using 
the Louvre’s 34-acre Cour Carrée, one 
side of which is dominated by a superb 
Renaissance clock tower. What could be 
more appropriate than to stage a version 
of the Renaissance tale of Romeo and 
Juliet? And what treatment of that theme 
could be more grandiose than French 
Composer Hector Berlioz’ half-symphony, 
half-opera, written in 1839? Berlioz com- 
posed his work for a chorus and three 
solo voices, but they are minor roles— 
he gave neither Romeo nor Juliet a word 
to sing. The love of Romeo and Juliet 
was so sublime, he explained, and “its ex- 
pression so full of danger for the com- 
poser that he . . . had recourse to the 
instrumental idiom, a richer, more varied, 
less limited language.” 

The committee decided to go Berlioz 
one better and use ballet to dance out the 
love he did not put into words. The old 
Marquis de Cuevas, 70, the world’s big- 
gest-spending balletomane, agreed to con- 
tribute his own ballet company to the 
project; the chorus and orchestra of the 
Concerts Colonne were engaged to work 
under Conductor Jean Martinon. The 
Louvre authorities, fearful of fire, were 
tougher to persuade: they held out for a 
full month, until the committee guaran- 
teed to fireproof the outdoor stage, to 
station a fire truck at the entrance and a 
fireboat alongside in the Seine. 

Dancing in the Window. The company 
had only a month to do the whole work. 
got together for rehearsals 14 days before 
opening. The performance was a superla- 
tive success. Under the softly hazy sky of 
a summer evening in Paris, the dancers 
spilled and splashed across the stage and 
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the wide staircases. A second-story win- 
dow in the Louvre, on a level with the 
top layer of the stage, served both as 
Juliet’s balcony and the entrance to the 
Capulets’ palace. The three-level arrange- 
ment provided scope for graceful choreo- 
graphic invention. In a pas de deux, 
George Skibine danced the yearning Ro- 
meo on the lowest stage while his wife, 
Marjorie Tallchief, danced Juliet on the 
highest. 

Basso Michel Roux of the Paris Opéra 
performed commandingly as Friar Law- 
rence, and the orchestra and chorus 
sounded as good as could be expected 
through the amplifiers. At the finale, the 
audience rose and cheered. But it was the 
setting that really stole the show—Ber- 
lioz, ballet and baggage. As France-Soir 
summed it up the next day: “The Louvre 
was the biggest success of all.” 


Notes by Typewriter 

After four reels of struggle and starva- 
tion, the Young Composer manages to 
play snatches from his symphony for the 
Great Conductor, who is entranced. “We 
will perform it at Edinburgh next month,” 
he promises, and the average moviegoer 
can go home happily confident that the 
Young Composer is over the last hurdle 
on the highroad to success—and perhaps 





even to Hollywood Bowl. But composers 
in the audience will have one more worry 
about the hero: Where will he get the 
$1,000 or so to pay for having his sym- 
phony copied so that it can be played by 
an orchestra? 

Cecil Effinger, 40, a music professor at 
the University of Colorado, whose own 
compositions, including three symphonies, 
are well known in the Mountain. States 
has been thinking about the $1,000 ques- 
tion since 1945. One day in Paris, he saw 
an unusual typewriter in a store window, 
and it got him speculating about a type- 
writer for music. After investigating and 
discarding other designs, Effinger came 
forth last week with a typewriter of 79 
characters and a carriage that can be 
moved freely to produce the most com- 
plicated kind of notation. With a little 
practice, Effinger claims, typists will aver- 
age about 60 characters a minute (manual 
copyists average 45). But the advantage, 
he believes, lies not so much in speed as 
in an amateur’s ability to produce an accu- 
rate, legible score suitable for reproduction 
or for instant use on a music stand. Esti- 
mated cost of Effinger’s machine: $300. 

Composer-inventor Effinger expects his 
biggest market to be the field of edu- 
cation. “Copies are being made in schools 
every day,” he says, “making up examina- 
tions, making theses, and so on.” He 
warns enthusiastic musical illiterates not 
to “expect a rush of composers suddenly 
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“RoMEo & JULIET” AT THE Louvre 
Love is too dangerous for words. 
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Now you can fly 
NEW DC-7Bs 


with 


TO SOUTH AMERICA! 


radar 


Faster —pby up to 50 miles an hour—and the only 
DC-7B service to Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina. 


Featured on daily deluxe E/ /nterAmericano 
service! Soon a whole fleet of DC-7Bs. 


e@ Radar eyes preview the 
weather 150 miles ahead. 

@ Fiesta Lounge, in attractive 
new tan and flamingo décor, 
adds sociable atmosphere. 

@ Gourmet Galley service in- 
cludes high tea, canapés, cock- 
tails, champagne, cordials. 

@ Wide seats. Dual footrests. 
Twice as many berths as before. 
@ Daily El Inter Americano DC-7B 
—Daily El Pacifico DC-6B tour- 
ist flights. Miami to Panama 
over PAA’s route. 
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West Coast route of 
El InterAmericano and 
El Pacifico. 


Call your Travel Agent or Pan American, Panagra's U. S. Sales Agent. 


PANAGRA 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 





PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Dovid Mathias 
INVENTOR EFFINGER & Music TYPEWRITER 
Composers pity the hero. 


to sit down behind desks with cigarettes 
dangling out of their mouths and begin 
pouring out a ream of symphonies on 
these machines. The Music Writer will 
simply be used instead of a pen when “it 
comes to making finished copies.” 


New Records 

Czech Composer Leos Janacek (Jenufa) 
was fascinated by Dostoevsky’s autobio- 
graphical novel, From the House of the 
Dead, about life in a Siberian prison 
camp. In 1928, in the last year of his life 
but still at the peak of his powers, Janacek 
used the Dostoevsky work as the basis of 
a three-act opera. It had one of its rare 
performances last summer at the Holland 
Festival, where it was recorded by Phil- 
lips, and last week Aus Einem Totenhaus 
was released in the U.S. on two Epic LPs. 

The opera is a daring work from many 
points of view: it has no plot, but consists 
of a series of gloom-ridden episodes, rec- 
ollections, even a bleak little prison play 
in pantomime; 16 of its 17 singing roles 
are men; it contains a minimum of tunes 
and some very strange harmonic goings- 
on indeed. And yet it is a strong work 
from overture to the final hymn to free- 
dom, and is even gripping in three long 
narratives by the prisoners against a back- 
ground of unnerving orchestral fantasy. 
Over all hangs an eerie, Kafka-like haze 
that results partly from the use of exotic 
folk idiom. partly from acoustical theo- 
ries that led Janacek to dispense with ac- 
cepted harmonic transitions. Because of 
its static quality, Aus Einem Totenhaus 
has had few performances in the opera 
house. On »ctords it is the score that 
counts, and the result is well worth a 
hearing. 

Other new records: 

Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 3 (Mo- 
nique Haas; Berlin's RIAS Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Ferenc Fricsay; 
Decca). Bartok was racing death when 
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Would you like to make their future happy, too? 


Many parents— grandparents, aunts 
and uncles, too—are using a new kind of 
life insurance to give children a head start 
on a financial program of their own. 


A child can have a Massachusetts Mutual 
PROGRESSIVE PROTECTION policy that auto- 
matically increases fivefold at age 21—every 
$1,000 of insurance jumping to $5,000. The 
premium does not increase . . . and it is sur- 
prisingly low, as low as 46% of the premium 
for the expanded amount of insurance if 
bought at age 21, 


The PROGRESSIVE PROTECTION is an all- 
purpose policy. During the productive and 
family-raising years it combines insurance 
protection with a backlog for emergencies 
or business opportunities. For the retire- 
ment years it provides cash or lifelong 
income. 


Find out now how you can give the child you 
love a financial head start with a PROGRESSIVE 
PROTECTION policy. Ask your Massachusetts Mutual 
man or call our General Agent listed under 
“Massachusetts Mutual” in your telephone book. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
ORGANIZED 1851 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











a he composed this strongly appealing work, 

Ww h e re I n because he wanted to leave his pianist-wife 

something to play for her living. (He 

died in 1945 with the last few bars un- 

completed.) French Pianist Haas is up 

the worl el against some stiff competition from other 

recorded versions, but, perhaps because 

the concerto was written for a woman, 

wou | d yo U her delicately imaginative performance is 

hard to beat. 

Cowell: Symphony No. I! (Louisville 

li k t t Orchestra conducted by Robert Whitney; 

i] e °o ea Columbia). One of the most prolific of 

U.S. composers in a fine, strong work 

e  ) that is worth every penny of Louisville's 

to n t g h t e $1,000 commission (Time, Jan. 24). Sub- 

titled Seven Rituals of Music, it moves 

from a wispy, tender “music for a child 

asleep” into a too-thunderous “ritual of 

work,” a syncopated “dance and play” 

movement with a xylophone that sounds 

as if it were made of china, to a movement 
of whispering magic and a fugal finale. 

Dallapiccola: Tartiniana (Ruth Pos- 
selt, violin; Columbia Symphony con- 
ducted by Leonard Bernstein; Columbia ). 
Italy’s most famed modernist in a mellow 
mood. Two of the four movements start 
with themes by 18th century Violinist- 
Composer Tartini, then gradually, smooth- 
ly warm up to entrancing modernity. All 
of the movements seem to weave Tartini’s 
melodies serenely for a while, then get in- 
eS Ae volved in the implications of their own 

a patterns; at other times the old tunes 
A ne iS appear in a kind of bas-relief against a 

ELH ax! xr , | background of alien dissonance. A fasci- 
. nating composition. 

Debussy: Le Martyre de Saint Sébas- 
tien (Suzanne Danco, soprano; Union 
Chorale de la Tour-de-Peilz; Suisse- 
Romande Orchestra conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet; London). Debussy’s incidental 
music to D’Annunzio’s mystery play of 
1911. Its five scenes: Court of Lilies, the 
Magic Chamber, Council of the False 
Gods, the Stricken Laurel and Paradise. 
Debussy’s vaporous music is ideal for the 
eerie atmosphere of miracles and super- 
stition, and there are some exquisite songs 
sung in Danco’s exquisite soprano. 

Mozart: Rondo in A Minor, K. 511 
(Guiomar Novaés, piano; Vox). One of 
the remarkable compositions of Mozart's 
last years, this rondo spaces out a pretty, 
parlor-music theme with unusual inter- 
ludes of poignance and even tragedy. Bra- 
zilian Pianist Novaés plays it (and three 
sonatas) with warmth and strength. 

Mussorgsky: Sunless Cycle (Maria 
Kurenko; soprano, Vsevolod Pastukhoff, 
piano; Capitol). Unlike Mozart, Mussorg- 


int Freezer lets you take a 
° . sky poured out his unhappiness i sic. 
Cook’s Tour without ever leaving home! Tick dans, teheridee et as en 


er’s passionate frustration at the savage 
critical reaction to Boris Godunov. So- 
prano Kurenko sings them with sympa- 
thy and insight. 

Also noteworthy: 

Schubert. Brahms and Strauss songs, 
| sung by Soprano Kirsten Flagstad (Vic- 
tor); Mozart's Clarinet Quintet, played 
by members of the Vienna Octet (Lon- 
don); Prokofiey’s Peter and the Wolf, 
narrated by 13-year-old Brandon (Mem- 
ber of the Wedding) de Wilde (Vox). 















No passport needed to send appetites abroad! On the roomy 
shelves of a Hotpoint Freezer you'll store not only exotic 
favorites, but pounds of good, solid American eating at big 
year-round savings. Freezing coils in walls and shelves assure 
super-safe “Double-Action” freezing. Juice dispenser, door 
shelves, adjustable interior shelves, Capri color-styled interiors 
—only Hotpoint gives youall this! Seethe Hotpoint Freezer soon.* 





*Dealers listed in most | 
classified phone directories, 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! 








Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 38 TIME, JULY 11, 1955 
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That night... Rugby lost its voice 


... but, with Western Electric's 
help, telephone service was fully 
restored 4 days later! 

THURSDAY, 7:20 P.M. — Fire breaks 
out in building next to Bell telephone 


office in Rugby, N. D. Eleven minutes 
later, smoke and flames drive operators 
from switchboards. Telephone office 
totally destroyed. All telephones in 


Rugby and the surrounding commu 
nities out of service! 

9:00 PLM 
five emergency telephones in service 
9:30 P.M. — Western Electric 
tion Supervisor 65 miles away 


Local telephone crews get 


Installa 
alerted 
by telephone people in Rugby—contin 
ues rush assembly of crew of installers 
North Dakota 


from many points in 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 





Orders replacement equipment from 
Western Electric’s Distributing House 
in Minneapolis 

MIDNIGHT 


cable and other equipment leaves Min 


lruck with switchboards 


neapolis 


FRIDAY, 2:00 A.M, — First 
installers reaches Rugby 


group ol 
begins 


preliminary work 


7:00 P.M. — Truck from Minneapolis 
arrives, after battling severe snow 
storms 

8:30 P.M. — One section of switchboard 
already installed and in operation in 


temporary quarters 


SATURDAY, 6:00 A.M. Two 
sections of switchboard in service. Work 


more 


continues round the clock all week-end 


Western Electric 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


MONDAY, P.M. Service fully re 
stored to all telephones in Rugby and 


the surrounding communities 


Seldom has the value of Western Ele« 
tric as a part of the Bell System been 


more sharply pointed up than durin 
the Rugby emergency. 


lo us — as the manufacturing and sup- 
ply unit of the 
times of disaster is nothing new 


System — fast work in 


But here’s how this Bell Svstem per 
formance struck the editor of the local 


paper Who else would have the 
organization, the resources, the know 
how to work such a miracle as 


Western 
company 
few days 


Electric and the telephon 
worked here in the past 
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Plymouth officially declared 
MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR OF THE YEAR 


in unique award by famed 


Society of Illustrators 


Vever before in its 53-year history has 
the internationally famous Society of 
Illustrators given such an award in the 
automotive field, 

The Society is composed of the nation’s 
most distinguished artists and magazine 
illustrators. The medal acclaiming 
Plymouth most beautiful is shown above 


Best buy new; better trade-in, too!...a great new car for the YOUNG IN HEART 





Now. the best things come in the bigge: 
package in the lowest-price field! It takes 
the long, rangy spaciousness of the all-new 
Plymouth to wrap up so many things that 


make motoring a delight. 


This clean-cut. forward-thrusting thor- 
oughbred gives you the most size... 17 feet 
of richly-colored beauty. Only a big car like 
Plymouth can give you a truly big-car ride! 
In addition, Plymouth offers the most leg 
room, front and rear...the widest front 


seat... the biggest lugge 


ze compartment 





the most in safety features so vital to 


ALL-NEW 


hed photograph of Plymouth Belvedere 





Sport Coupe, 6 or V-8 


YOU THE MOST 





your peace of mind. It brings you the world’s 
most modern Metal-in-Motion styling—the 


Forward Look 


warmed over. In every way. Plymouth offers 


nothing hand-me-down or 


the satisfaction that comes from owning the 
biggest and best! 


This year, of all years, look at all 3: 
Learn of the magnificent engineering and 
craftsmanship that are mated to Plymouth’s 
style and size. Then we are confident that 
you'll choose Plymouth. 


See “PLYMOUTH NEWS CARAVAN” with John Cameron Swayzeon NBC-TV 
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RELIGION 





Contest Controversy 

Three lawyers carefully studied the plan 
and found it “entirely within the law.” 
Two theologians, five bishops and three 
religious superiors were consulted about 
it from the standpoint of morality and 
Christian ethics. Finally, with only one 
dissenting vote, the plan was approved by 
the 68-member board of the American 
Church Union, high church group in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The plan was no blueprint for union of 
the churches, no design for history-making 
doctrinal upheaval, but a puzzle contest. 
Its purpose: to raise $100,000 for the 
A.C.U. by offering $50,000 in prize money 
to contributors who solve a series of rebus 
puzzles with terse clues. (Example: “He 
was a Union general in the Civil War. He 
made a famous ride.”’) So far, despite the 
precautions of the A.C.U., the contest has 
raised more fuss than funds. 

Pulpit v. Pulps. Keith S. Sutton, a 
nationally known puzzle expert, set up the 
contest with the blessing of the Rev. 
Canon Albert J. duBois, general secretary 
of the A.C.U. The board’s lone dissenter, 
the Rev. Charles H. Graf of Manhattan’s 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in the Village, 
objected to the puzzle initially because, 
he argued, contestants are encouraged by 
easy come-on puzzles until they reach “tie- 
breakers” that are “so prodigiously diffi- 
cult that only experts can solve them.” 

Father Graf soon found more compel- 
ling reasons for opposing the contest. He 
discovered that the full-page ads announc- 
ing the contest over the A.C.U.’s name 
were being placed in romance magazines 
(Life Romances, Romance Confessions), 
comic books (Lovers, My Own Romance, 
Diary Confessions), confidential maga- 
zines and other pulps with sexy or lurid 
themes and pictures. Shocked, he resigned 
from the A.C.U., took to his pulpit to con- 
demn the contest as “barely legal, hardly 
legitimate and highly unethical.” 

Circulation v. Implication. Magazines 
that have accepted the ads, said Father 
Graf, “will corrupt the minds of our 
youth.” He called the puzzles “gyp lot- 
teries,” reminded the A.C.U. that the 
House of Bishops opposes bingo and other 
gambling. Furthermore, he implied, the 
whole business was unsound: “If less than 
$315,000 is grossed,” he said, “then the 
A.C.U. will receive not one cent. How in 
conscience can a church organization take 
such a gamble with its reputation and its 
contributors’ money?” 

Pained, the A.C.U. retorted that it al- 
lowed ads to be placed in pulp magazines 
because their rates were cheaper, their 
circulations large and many of their read- 
ers puzzle fans. The contest, it insisted, 
was “moral, ethical, legal, legitimate and 
proper” and Father Graf had “by impli- 
cation, smear and innuendo impugned the 
morals, ethics, motives and intelligence 
of the council [and] permitted numerous 
errors and distortions of fact ... to 
cloud the issue.” 
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Deadline from God 

Almighty God, says a handsome, snap- 
pily dressed Oklahoman, has personally 
asked him, in audible tones, to win a mil- 
lion souls by July 1, 1956. This theoph- 
anous request—especially with a dead- 
line—might give pause to many a lesser 
man, but it is made.to order for the spe- 
cial talents of the Rev. Oral Roberts, 37- 
year-old evangelist and faith healer and 
the U.S.’s newest religious comet. 

Almost 2,000,000 people in the U.S. 
and South Africa have already heard Rob- 
erts’ orotund voice, been exposed to his 





high-pressure evangelism. He has conduct- 
ed 20 successful crusades, set up regular 
programs on 223 radio and 98 TV stations 
throughout the U.S., gone into the pub- 
lishing business with books, tracts and 
two magazines (total circ. 5,000,000). But 
his most valuable asset is his “healing” 
right arm, through which, he says, the 
power of God flows like a current of 
electricity. 

On the Floor. “Getting saved made 
many great changes for me,” wrote Rob- 
erts in his autobiography (100,000 copies 
sold, at $1.50 each). This is probably the 
only understatement of which he has ever 
been guilty. The son of a struggling reviv- 
alist preacher in Ada, Okla., he was, at 
the age of 16, at “the end of the way,” 
afflicted with tuberculosis and stuttering. 
Despairing of his life, his family took him 
to a revivalist healer. On the way, God 
spoke to him for the first time in an 
audible voice. Said He: ‘Son, I am going 


to heal you, and you are to take My 
healing power to your generation.” 
Roberts got well, became a preacher of 
the Pentecostal Holiness Church, traveled 
all over the U.S. For twelve years, he says, 
God did not give him the promised healing 
powers. One day he locked himself in his 
church study in Enid, Okla. and addressed 
himself to God: “I am going to find You. 
I will lie down on this floor before You and 
start praying. I will never rise until You 
speak to me.” After several hours, he re- 
counts, God ordered him to get up (“He 
spoke like a military commander”), get 
in his car, drive one block and turn right. 
As he started the right turn God gave him 
the healing power. Oral drove to the par- 
sonage, ran into the house and shouted to 


Lee Motter 
EvANGELIst Roperts Ratstnc “HEALING” Arm (IN HARRISBURG, Pa.) 


"Oh, Jesus. There he goes." 


his wife: “Evelyn, cook me a meal; the 
Lord has spoken to me!” 

On the Road. Roberts promptly moved 
to Tulsa and set up headquarters. From 
then on, he says, “the thing mushroomed.” 
Today, in a modern, air-conditioned build- 
ing in Tulsa, an office staff of 155 keeps 
tab on Roberts’ highly organized Healing 
Waters Inc., using row upon row of files 
and machines to sort and answer thousands 
of letters that pour in daily, handling mag- 
azine, tract and book distribution and 
keeping books on the evangelist’s thriving 
financial affairs. On the road, another staff 
of twelve rolls across country in eight 
stainless-steel truck trailers. Their cargo: 
a 200-by-360-ft. tent that Roberts claims 
is the largest evangelistic tent in the 
world, an aluminum preaching platform 
that can hold 60 people, a 60,000-watt 
lighting and public-address system and 
sundry other equipment worth $240,000. 

Roberts begins his revival meetings by 
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Lewis and Clark opened the Northwest 


but railroads like this one made it great! 





A hundred and fifty years ago 
Lewis and Clark blazed a trail up 
the Missouri to Three Forks, 
Montana, now a flourishing cattle 
town on The Milwaukee Road. 

There the Indian maid, Saca- 
jawea, persuaded her brother, a 
Shoshone chief, to guide the Lewis 
and Clark party safely to the 
Pacific Coast. Opening almost an 
entire continent, it was one of the 
dramatic explorations of history. 


SHIP— 


A business man wishing to un- 
dertake a profitable exploration 
of his own should study the Mil- 
waukee’s steel road to market. No 
arduous effort is needed. 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
representative is a ready source of 
information on the facilities and 
abilities of this modern railroad. 
A phone call or note from you 
may open up a new world of ship- 
ping information. 


ROUTE OF THE SUPER DOME HIAWATHAS 





TRAVEL 









Industrial Sites 
If you are looking for © site 
for your business, osk us. We 
have many desirable locations. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Headquarters: Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 












| warming up the audience with a session of 
lively hymn singing, then launches into a 
hell-fire sermon, storming up and down 
the platform with microphone in hand. 
When he finally asks the unsaved to come 
forward, hundreds troop down the aisles 
past the shiny aluminum tent-poles. Dur- 
ing the service Roberts also asks for con- 
tributions, which may average $2,000 for 
an audience of 10,000. 

On the Offense. The laying on of hands 
is the climax. The halt, the lame and the 
blind file up, or are pushed or carried, be- 
fore Roberts one by one. He prays for 
each one, sometimes seizing a head and 
wriggling it vigorously or pumping an 
arthritic arm up and down. “I ask the 
Lord to deliver our sister here from sugar 
in her blood,” he cries. “Heavenly Lord, 





take the head noises away from this 
woman.” Last week outside Harrisburg, 
Pa., an emaciated youth afflicted by 


polio and epilepsy rose unsteadily from his 
pallet after Roberts touched him on the 


first night of a to-day crusade. “Oh, 
Jesus,” moaned the crowd. “There he 
goes.” 


Thousands claim to have been cured 
through Roberts of everything from tu- 
berculosis to menopause troubles, but 
most return home with the same ailments 
with which they came. Roberts’ critics 
have accused him of shrewdly selecting 

| hysterics and effecting only temporary re- 
lief. Earlier this year in Phoenix, Ariz., 
a group of ministers offered, while Roberts 
was in town, to pay $1,000 for any proof 
of divine healing, got no comers. Of such 
doubters. Roberts says: “I'll leave them 
to their theology. I’m out to save souls. 
I have more friends among doctors than 
among ministers.” 


Is Communism Christian? 

The Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
“Red Dean” of England’s Canterbury 
Cathedral, has long managed to maintain 
a strict distinction between pulpit and 
soapbox. Last week, for the first time, the 
Red Dean decided to move his soapbox 
into church, 

He had just begun the first of six 
announced sermons on “Christianity and 
Communism” when Canterbury Cathe- 
dral’s too loudspeakers began emitting 
earsplitting squeals. Said the Dean: “I 
think there must be an enemy here.” 
(Technicians later found that somebody 
had tampered with the public-address sys- 
tem.) Then he turned off the mike, 
launched into a sermon that his congrega- 
tion found even more earsplitting. 

“The faith of Communism has gripped 
the world as no other movement since the 
rise of Christianity . . .” he said. “I am 
convinced that a synthesis of the two 
faiths is possible and will eventually bring 
blessings to the entire human race .. . Is 
| Communism | Christian? I say ‘yes,’ as I 
did 50 years ago. Russia . . . has, in spite 
of all her faults, founded her economy on 
a Christian theory.” 

London's tabloid Daily Mirror imme- 
diately nominated the Dean for “the most 
unending ass, half in Christendom and 

| half in Communism,” The London Daily 
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An insurance company Is as good 


as the men who represent it 





‘ . ' 
(and vice versa!) 
It's as simple as that. The policies a good insurance And, on the other side, well-written policies must 
man sells must be skillfully designed —and con- be offered by insurance men who know where—and 
stantly modernized—by the company he represents. how —those policies will do the most good. 
Your Travelers representative ab Seaee 
makes it his business to know your WELL SERVED BY 
[ needs—and The Travelers makes 
it their business to provide 
b the policies to suit those needs. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


1 All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life + Acctdent » Group « 


Automobile « Casualty « Fire 


Hot enough to 
blow your top? 











R. C. Ragsdale—Milne 
CANTERBURY’S RED DEAN 
He moved his soapbox. 


Sketch’s editorial columnist, Candidus, 
angrily scored his “antics and political 
clowning,” suggested a boycott of the 
cathedral whenever he preached. From the 
pulpit of London’s St. Luke’s Church, the 
Rev. Hector Morgan issued another blast: 
“Send Dr. Johnson on a permanent mercy 
mission to the prisoners in the salt mines 
of Siberia.” 

But as Londoners know, the Red Dean, 
appointed by the Crown in 1931, cannot 
be removed from his post as long as he 
fulfills his clerical duties and does not 
infringe on the laws of church or state. 


Cool off now with | Words & Works 


@ The 2,000,000-member Lutheran Mis- 


G = E as Co mfo rt. Cond ition ed A j r 9 souri Synod launched a “Senior Citizens’ 


Project” to take systematic advantage 
of the spare time and energy of its elder 





Only the new General Electric Room you choice of 6 comfort positions! Z : ; spe 
Air Conditioner offers you cool = laymen for “God-pleasing endeavors.” The 
f : 1 il th f benefits: * No-draft comfort—3 big rotator synod’s Laymen’s League will probably 
comfort—plus all these benefits: air directors send ‘‘Comfort-Condi- appropriate $10,000 to begin the project, 
¢ Space-saver drape-line design tioned Air’’ to every part of your prepare a manual to suggest jobs that 
gives you choice of mounting: flush, room. No more drafts. will benefit both churches and oldsters. 


@ The U.S. wryly informed the Soviet 


rojecting or any position between. aie oe 
pro) & Y Pp Union that it is ready to accept a perma- 








‘ 
J e Uses less current! New G-E High nent Soviet clergyman in return for per- 
i} Power Factor (HPF) models use mission to send a new U.S. Roman Catho- 
less electricity. The 4 h. p. models lic priest to Moscow to replace ousted 
| require no expensive wiring—use Phos Georges Bissonnette. 
i ieeatenerant Wana toasien Or on q he plunging necklines and backless 
. dresses of modern brides are becoming an 
| iron. Ask your power company increasing distraction to clergymen offici- 
! about HPF before buying any room ating at weddings, the Rev. Leslie Aitken 
| air conditioner! of Burley Vicarage, Leeds, England com- 
plained to his Anglican parishioners. “Dur- 








: e 1 e t = , 
¢ Dial G-E for comfort! Fully auto ing the ceremony,” the clergyman said, 


matic controls—a single dial gives It costs so little to own a G-E! “the girls stand two steps below me... 
| It’s all terribly embarrassing.” 

Cal] your G-E dealer, now! gq Breaking the Soviet press’s seven-month 

practice of soft-pedaling attacks on re- 





ligion, the Leningrad Pravda charged that 


the celebration of religious holidays by 

iG E N 7 Ke A L i LE C T K | C collective farmers is causing vast damage 
| to Russian agriculture, declared that the 

people are “not in need of religion.” 
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"Wialonal Accounting Machines save us $100,000 a year... 
return 112% annually on our investment.” 


—CONVAIR DIVISION of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
“Builder of the World's Most Advanced Aircraft.” 


“Our National Accounting Machine System “All in all, we estimate that total savings In your business, too, National ma 
at San Diego returns us $100,000 a year in repay about 112% annually on our invest- chines will pay for themselves 

. : ‘ : the money they save, then continue 

reduced operating costs. This saving repays ment. We are enthusiastic about the effi- 

© . . savings as annual profit. Your near- 

the cost of our National System every year. ciency of our dependable National System, by National man will gladly show 

“It gives us other savings. too, by furnish- @94 are expanding its use in other sections how much you can save—and why 


= ” your operators will be happier. 
ing prompt information that permits inven- ©! OUr Organization or — 


tory reduction, reduction of shortages, and WATS ‘ 
a much better control of both production L207 
and commercial inventories. Vice President, Convair Yational 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayrown 9, on10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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EDUCATION 





Of One Blood 


Had he been a less dedicated man, the 
abolitionist preacher called John Gregg 
Fee might have thought he had done 
enough for the illiterate mountain folk he 
had come to serve. On a desolate tract of 
land donated by Cassius Clay, he had 
established a whole new community at the 
foothills of the Cumberland Mountains 
in Kentucky. He had dug the well, built 
the nonsectarian church, opened the one- 
room schoolhouse in 1855. But now, he 
wrote later in the American Missionary, 
“we need a college here .. . an anti-slavery, 
anti-caste, anti-rum, anti-tobacco, anti-sec- 
tarian, pious school under Christian influ- 
ence, a school that will furnish the best 
possible facilities for those with small 


road of ignorance and persecution “‘in the 
service of their ideal.” 

Exiles’ Return. Because of those early 
travelers, thousands of young mountain 
eers have been able to get an education 
they would otherwise never have had. But 
the sort of education they received in- 
volved far more than opening up the 
world of books. In 1859, Berea’s leaders 
were exiled from the state for their anti- 
slavery stand; Founder Fee himself was 
mobbed and beaten no fewer than 13 


times. Nevertheless, in 1866, the faculty | 


was back again to make the daring an- 
nouncement that Berea would take in 
Negroes. Even when Kentucky’s Day Law 
of 1904 specifically forbade the practice, 
Berea remained faithful to its trust. It 
dipped into its meager savings and with 





BEREA STUDENTS IN THE BAKERY 
Not for the rich, the proud and the indolent. 


means.” Last week, as Berea College cele- 
brated its rooth anniversary, it was every- 
thing that its founder could have hoped 
for. “We need working men,” Preacher 
Fee had said. “The rich, the proud and 
the indolent will not come to such a 
school as we propose.” 

To help the college celebrate, friends 
and alumni from all over the U.S. gath- 
ered last week in Berea (pop. 3,400). Gov- 
ernor Lawrence Wetherby of Kentucky 
was on hand, and along with Berea’s Pres- 
ident Francis S. Hutchins,* he happily 
climbed into a horse-drawn surrey to lead 
the big parade through the town. The 
main event, however, was the opening of 
a play called Wilderness Road, which 
was written especially for the occasion by 
Southern Author Paul Green. The play 
was in every way appropriate—a warm 
tribute to the builders of Berea who dec- 
ades ago traveled down the wilderness 


* Brother of onetime Chancellor Robert Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago. 
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$400,000 started the Lincoln Institute to 
take care of those whom until 1950 it 
could not legally accept. 

From the start, Berea’s fees were min- 
imal (it charges no tuition). Its first bare- 
footed students merely brought whatever 
they could. Some came with potatoes, 
others with eggs; one boy walked 50 miles 
leading a cow. Then a few students began 
to bring homemade quilts, and these, Pres- 
ident William Frost discovered, could be 
sold. From quilts, the students went on 
to furniture. gradually built up Berea’s 
famed Student Industries which now do 
some $400,000 worth of business a year. 

The Good Teacher. Today. the col- 
lege’s 1,162 students still divide their time 
between study and labor. But as a result 
of the administrations of Frost, William J. 
Hutchins and his son Francis, the old 
campus looks like anything but a pioneer 
settlement. Its endowment has grown to 
$16 million, It has a school of nursing, 
runs a 357-student Foundation School 


where anyone, no matter what his age, can | 


In CHICAGO 


The Distinguished Hotel is 


~The DRAKE 


—— 


The Drake is distinguished by its 
own flair for a hearty welcome, 
thoughtful service and good living. 
Like all of these independently 
owned and operated hotels, it 
believes that “hospitality cannot 
be mass-produced.” 


FREE RESERVATION SERVICE 
coast to coast through nearest 
service office or hotel. 
ATLANTIC CITY LOS ANGELES 
Chalfonte- The Biltmore 


Haddon Hall MEXICO CITY 


Oe eee Hotel Del Prado 
or jaltimore NEW YORK 


BOSTON The Commodore 


Parker House 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
Carlton House 


The Drake 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
Chase & 


Netherland Plaza 
Park Plaza 


& Terrace Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
The Adolphus The Mark Hopkins 


HOTELS 


WARNER REPRESENTED 





ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 


New York ® Chicago ® Washington 
Boston ® Toronto 


GLEN W. FAWCETT 
Los Angeles ® San Francisco 
Seattle ® Portland 


NOT A CH4'!N 


An Associated Network of Independently 
Owned and Operated Hotels 
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visit Scotland, too, at no extra fare. 
Daily service from New York, in 


thrifty tourist S-A-S Globetrotter. 
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drive JAWES -through 


EREEAND 


Avis services all major cities in 
Ireland — and in eight other Euro- 
pean countries. European operating 
standards conform to Avis’ position 
of distinction in the U. S. 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLIWES SUSTEM 
offices and agents 

in all major cities 


VIS 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 

Avis Foreign Division 
60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Fly S-A-S overnight to Ireland, and 


luxurious Royal Viking, or the 
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for plane and car reservations to and through 
Europe, see your travel agent, Avis operator or 





get a basic education. Berea students help 
run the college’s 65-bed hospital. They 
can study forestry on its 5,600 acres of 
woodland, learn agriculture and animal 
husbandry on 803 acres of farm and 
dairy land. 

Working under the supervision of a 
dean of labor, they bake the community’s 
bread. man the local tavern (still bone 
dry). learn to turn out such dishes as 
chicken flakes in bird's nest, eggnog pie, 
toasted Brazil-nut pie and ginger biscuits. 
They weave bedspreads, napkins and ta- 
blecloths, produce a_vast assortment of 
wooden furniture. Though no student 
graduates without a thorough grounding 
in the liberal arts, Berea regards its work 
program as an essential part of its edu- 
cation. Whether black or white, foreign 
or native. every boy or girl must put 
in at least ten hours a week at some 
sort of labor. “In Berea.” says President 
Hutchins. “we refer to labor as the good 
teacher.” 

Over the years, the college has produced 
its share of doctors, lawyers, businessmen 
and college presidents. But half of its 
graduates still go back to their mountain 
communities, and of these, many become 
teachers. Thus the message of Berea re- 
turns continually to the mountains. To a 
whole region it has brought learning where 
no learning was before. but perhaps even 
more important. it has also brought its 
motto: “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.” 


The Learned One 


For the 1.600 voung ladies at the To- 
kyo Joshi Daigaku (Tokyo Women’s 
Christian College) it was a little fluster- 
ing at first to encounter the new profes- 
sor of ancient Oriental history. The ladies 
never knew just how low to bow. Even 
more disconcerting. the professor would 
merely tip his brown fedora, whatever 
one did, and quietly amble on. Some- 
times he would ride to the college by bus 
and crowded electric tram. But if he hap- 
pened to be late. he would occasionally 
pull up in an imperial limousine with the 
Emperor's chrysanthemum crest on the 
door. Furthermore, there was the prob- 
lem of knowing how to address him. The 
new professor was none other than Prince 
Takahito Mikasa. 39, brother of the Em- 
peror, and the only prince of the royal 
blood ever to teach in a classroom. 

Had the ladies known him better, the 
prince in his new career might not have 
seemed so surprising. Ever since he was a 
child, he has made it a habit to confound 
the imperial household. At four, he broke 
into the public press by publishing an 
original essay (“The horse is a very clev- 
er animal. You beat him with a whip, 
and he quickly jumps”). For years after 
that, he was known as the Prince of 
Nursery Tales. 

Horses & History. As a cavalry officer, 
he became the Horse Prince, and after 
serving in the war as an army major. he 
briefly earned the title of the Red Prince, 
because he echoed the Communist line 
against rearmament. He was the first of 


| his family to get a driver's license. He 





Kay Tateishi 
PRINCE MIKASA 
How now to bow? 


became an outspoken apostle of the Yan- 
kee square dance, of birth control (said 
he after the birth of his fourth child: “It 
is not easy to practice what you preach”), 
and of the Crown Prince’s right to marry 
as he chooses (“The Crown Prince is like 
a bird in a cage. If he prefers a love mar- 
riage, it should be recognized’). Mean- 
while, he also became a recognized au- 
thority on the ancient Orient. For such a 
man, it seemed perfectly natural to sign 
up to teach at the Tokyo Women’s Col- 
lege at $6.40 a month. 

In the one term he has been there, the 
15 girls in his class have gradually be- 
come accustomed to him. Before each 
lecture, he carefully reviews his notes, 
then launches into a lighthearted dis- 
sertation on anything from “Noah's Ark” 
(because it happens to be raining out- 
side) to “Eye Shadow” (i.e., the cos- 
metics of ancient Egypt). Recently, he 
recommended that his students go to see 
the movie. The Egyptian, as “an illumi- 
nating pictorial explanation of the period 
we are discussing.” Thereupon, he swung 
around to the blackboard, jotted down 
the time of every showing. 

Tea & Sympathy. Though some of his 
colleagues still call him Denka (Your 
Imperial Highness. or Honorable Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Palace). most of his 
students have learned to address him as 
Sensei (Learned One), They have also 
learned that if they go to the cafeteria 
after class, they are apt to find him chat- 
ting away over a favorite dish that is 
now known as Prince Noodles. Then, 
with a friendly nod, the new professor 
departs—followed by an attendant whose 
solemn duty it is to tell him exactly what 
was wrong with his morning lecture. 

Last week, as vacation time approached, 
Prince Mikasa decided to turn his last 
class into a tea party. “Have fun,” he 
advised his students. “That's what vaca- 
tions are for.” But did the Denka intend 
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PRODUCTION TO MEET DEMAND! This new $35,000,000 THE FORWARD LOOK IS ON THE MOVE! To triple the cur- 
PowerFlite automatic transmission plant is now under con- rent output of Plymouth V-8 engines, a $50,000,000 engine 
struction at Kokomo, Indiana. When it is completed, manu- plant, with latest automation equipment in the industry is 
facturing capacity for these popular units will be doubled! now nearing completion. Its capacity will be 3000 engines a day. 





EXPANSION AT CHRYSLER DIVISION! To help meet the in- KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE FORWARD LOOK! Multi-million 
creasing demand for the cars of THE FORWARD LOOK, a __ dollar construction begins the greatest Engineering and Design 
$20,000,000 plant expansion program will increase the pro- facilities expansion in the company’s history. Purpose: to keep 
duction capacity of Chrysler and Imperial cars by 40% . bringing you cars demonstrably better than any others, 


_ This, Too, Is THE FORWARD LOOK 


THINGS ARE ON THE MOVE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION. jcated to one proposition: To bring to the American 

b And THE FORWARD LOOK is moving ahead with current’ motoring public a car at every price level that gives 
plant expansion projects amounting to $125,000,000. you more driving pleasure, better performance and 
The basic philosophy of THE FORWARD LOOK is ded- greater value than any other car at any price! 


_>> CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DE SOTO > CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation Tops in TV Drama—"Climax!"—CBS-TV, Thursdays 








my product is property protection- 
and | sell the best! 


“I'm an insurance agent— 
an independent businessman. Like any 
good merchant, | take pride in what | sell you. 


“Most printed policies look pretty much alike. But that's not 
what | sell. | don't sell policies—I sell protection and services— 
my own and those of the company | represent. Together, 

we provide top-quality protection for the policyholder— 

the most in value for every insurance dollar.” 


Your own Home Insurance agent or broker is the man 
who can give you the best buy in insurance, on your 
home, your car, your business. His advice and profes- 
sional services are at your command. See him now! 


TEE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 
¢Praucance Company 


AS 
S Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y; 
Is) FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


tu 


A stock company represented exclusively by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


50 








to make a career of being a Sensei? 
Says Mikasa: “At first, I was so nervous 
and I spoke so fast that I had a tendency 
to stutter and mumble. But now I think 
I should make a pretty good professor.” 


Report Card 

@ In Buffalo a band of hoodlums broke 
into School 69 last week, emptied fire ex- 
tinguishers over the auditorium’s seats, 
smashed a snare drum through a bass 
drum, broke two large ceramic vases, 
slashed a movie screen to ribbons, dese- 
crated a new American flag, broke both 
skylights in the gym, and in general in- 
dulged in a wholesale orgy of ink splash- 
ing, paint splattering, light-bulb smashing. 
Estimated damage: $1,000. What worried 
Buffalo authorities most: P.S. 69 is the 
twelfth school to be attacked since last 
February. 

@ The American Council on Education 
reported that enrollments for the 170 ac- 
ademic courses offered on TV by 44 U.S. 
campuses would “‘fill a large university.” 
The number: 12,000. 

@ New York City took one more step in 
its gradual abandonment of the policy of 
automatic promotions for public-school 
pupils no matter what their marks. Last 
week it announced that it would hold 
back 11,709 out of 448,000 elementary- 
school students—a jump of nearly 6,000 
over 1954. 

q The Institute for International Educa- 
tion tallied up the number of foreigners 
studying at U.S. colleges and universities, 
reported that there were 34,232 students, 
635 teachers and 5,036 physicians from 
129 different nations. 

G At a convention of his colleagues, Clar- 
ence Schoenfeld, a public-relations man 
for the University of Wisconsin, issued a 
blunt warning: “I have the uneasy feeling 
that so-called ‘public relations’ practices 
are muzzling and muffling our colleges. 
We have set out with great zeal to make 
friends and influence the public, and in 
so doing we have not only persuaded our 
professors to be more discreet, we have 
drugged these same professors into abso- 
lute silence . . . It may be quite true that 
our universities are quiet today because 
they have been intimidated . . . It is my 
personal conviction, however, that the 
real problem of the university today is 
not so much that fear has stopped it 
from freedom of utterance, but rather 
that misguided P.R. policies have led to 
an absence of those disturbing, pioneer- 
ing, provocative ideas which it is the re- 
sponsibility of the American campus to 
foster.” 

@ In Birmingham, two women who de- 
clared that they had been admitted by 
mail to the University of Alabama and 
then turned down when atithorities found 
that they were Negroes won the first court 
decision against Jim Crow in the state’s 
educational system. The women, ruled 
Federal Judge Harlan H. Grooms, “were 
denied admission to the university solely 
on account of their race and color.” 
Henceforth, in accordance with the 14th 
Amendment, the university will have to 
admit qualified Negroes. 
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ASK HIM FOR THE NEW 
UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC 





...1t makes -you 


both look good ! 


Diamonds may be a girl’s best friend in musical 
comedies, but in the office the New Underwood 
Electric wins hands down. It has so many extra 
features, including—to name just two—electric 
ribbon rewind and air-cushioned carriage return! 

Chances are you're an Executive Secretary (or 
soon will be). Isn’t it time you enjoyed the mark of 
your success, a typewriter as precious as Cerulean 
Mink, a New Underwood Electric? 


PS. ‘Try these persuaders on your boss: 


— Spinco teuiee STOLE EY 
* You'll get work out 15% to 50% faster! STOLE BY REVILLON 


JEWELS BY HARRY WINSTON 
rYPEWRITER BY UNDERWOOD 





* Every letter will be crisp, sharp, distinctive! 

* Many handsome type faces to choose from! 

* Smart new styling spruces up your office! 

If he resists, drop us a line and we'll rush reinforce- 
ments! 





UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD 


CORPORATION ONE PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N. Y¥ 





UNDERWOOD LTO., TORONTO 1, CANADA 





Theyre the most modern, most advanced trucks 


And that means your job! For whatever your trade 
or task, there’s a new Chevrolet truck made to match 
it with the newest of engineering advances, 


You can tell just by looking that these new 
Chevrolet trucks represent a whole new approach 
to truck design. They're the world’s first Work- 
Styled trucks with a fresh, eager champing-at-the- 
bit look, and with ¢wo distinctively different styling 


treatments—one for light- and medium-duty mod- 
els, another for heavy-duty. That means your new 
Chevrolet truck will be dressed right for your job. 
And what an advertisement it will be for you and 


your business! 


But styling’s just the beginning! These trucks are 
new from the drawing board out! New cab... new 


frames ... new engines with modern 12-volt elec- 


NEW CHEVROLET 


-——-—. 


for any job today! 


trical systems ... new higher capacity... new fea- 


tures and advances throughout! And each of these 


advances has real meaning for you in terms of 
dollars-and-cents savings on the job... in terms of 


faster schedules and reduced driver effort. 


See the newest things in trucks at your Chevrolet 
dealer's! ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


TRUCKS a” 


WORK-STYLING 
A new approach 


to truck design 


Easier handling 
with new 
POWER STEERING* 





6 POWERFUL NEW 
“HIGH-VOLTAGE” 
ENGINES 


The last word in 
CAB COMFORT AND 
SAFETY 


NEW CAPACITY— 
UP TO 18,000 LBS. 
MAX. G.V.W. 


NEW, MORE DURABLE 
STANDARD-WIDTH 
FRAMES 


You can have 
NEW OVERDRIVE* 
or HYDRA-MATIC* 


POWER BRAKES * 
for all models, standard 
on 2-ton models 


TUBELESS TIRES 
STANDARD 
on 2-ton models 


*Optional at extra cost. Over 
drive available on '/2-ton models 
Hydra-Matic on 2-, 4 

l-ton models. Power Stee g 
available on oll except Forward 
Control models 























SAN JUAN AND SAN FRANCISCO 
...give sales managers food for thought 


Often Americans are amazed to find that hotels fact, the thriving Caribbean market is now Uncle 
in Puerto Rico, Venezuela and other Caribbean Sam's second best customer 


-and may represent 
countries rival the finest to be found here. But 


a valuable market for your company’s products, 
when you consider that almost all their equip- too. Alcoa’s Market Development Dept. will be 
ment, from kitchen utensils to elevators, comes glad to help you check on its potentialities. And 
from the U.S.A. it isn’t quite so surprising. Tour- when vou are ready to tap the Caribbean’s riches, 







ism is big business in the Caribbean area, just \lcoa’s fleet of modern ships is ready to 
as itis here, to the tune of millions of dollars — provide the finest in service and cargo 
profit annually for U.S. exporters. In handling facilities. Write today on your 
company letterhead for our new 1955 
‘Export Market Opportunities” book. It 


vill help vou to evaluate this market 





CARIGBEAN CRUISES on air-conditioned Alcoa Passenger- 
caret nake wonderful vacation trips. Sixteen days 


with 





citing ports. Finest accommodations and 
ailing every Saturday from New Orleans 
See vour travel agent, or write for booklet “G 


WANES COA 


SERVES THE CARIBBEAN 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc, DEPT. A, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4,N.Y, 
OR DEPT. C, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA 
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Offices in: BALTIMORE + CHICAGO «+ KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES +» MOBILE +» MONTREAL +» NORFOLK «+ ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 
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Biography in Sound 

“It was as if all his story described a big 
dance to which he had taken the really 
top girl, and as if he stood at the same 
time outside the ballroom, a little Mid- 
western boy with his nose to the glass, 
wondering how much the tickets cost and 
who paid for the music.” 

With these perceptive lines, punctuated 
by the frayed, nostalgic jazz of the 1920s, 
NBC-Radio News last week opened an 
hour-long Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9 
p.m., E.D.T.) of F. Scott Fitzgerald. It 
proved to be a poignant re-creation of 
the tragic life and happy times of one of 
the most gifted American writers of the 


European 
ZeLpa & Scotr FitzGERALp (1932) 
Before keys turned in locks. 


2oth century. It also showed off radio at 
its nonvisual, imaginative best. In the 
same field, television, with all its gaudy 
resources, might have distorted a story 
that simple words and music truly evoked. 
Biographies, a sustaining show with a tiny 
budget of $500 per program, started as a 
one-shot with a biography of Winston 
Churchill. It was so good that the show 
went on a regular basis last December 
and has been going strong ever since. 
Alabama Beauty. In the Fitzgerald 
story, Editor William Hill recaptured the 
flavor of the flapper era and of the man 
who recorded and personified it, by simple 
and authentic means: period jazz (Chi- 
cago and New Orleans styles), Fitz- 
gerald’s own words and the varied voices 
of his friends reminiscing about him. The 
voices of Fitzgerald’s friends were what 
gave this thumbnail radio biography a 


unique intimacy. 
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Cecil Reed, a boyhood friend in St. 
Paul, told how young Scott lay awake 
nights talking of his ambition to go to 
Princeton. Judge John Biggs Jr., a Prince- 
ton roommate, told how, fresh from St. 
Paul, Fitzgerald “had the advantage of 
being a superb writer, [ but] his knowledge 
of spelling and punctuation was almost 
rudimentary.” Gerald Murphy, an inti- 
mate friend of later years, described Zelda 
Sayre, the Alabama beauty Fitzgerald 
loved: “She had rather a powerful, hawk- 
like expression, very beautiful features, 
not classic, and extremely penetrating 


eyes, and a very beautiful figure, and she | 


moved beautifully. She had a great sense 
of her own appearance and wore dresses 
that were very full and very graceful 
. . - Her mind worked in a most interest- 
ing way. She almost never said anything 
indifferent or certainly nothing ever silly, 
and her angle of vision and her perception 
were very personal.” 

Ritual Orgies. Fitzgerald married Zelda 
on the $5,000 advance royalties of his first 
novel, This Side of Paradise, and they set 
off on a mad fling that was to span the 
decade, cover a couple of continents, and 
wind up with Scott an inveterate alcohol- 
ic and Zelda a hopeless schizophrenic. 
Fitzgerald's literary agent, Harold Ober, 
told radio listeners where the money came 
from: short stories, at $4,000 a story. 
Friendly Critic Malcolm Cowley defined 
the double vision that helped Fitzgerald 
command such prices: “He was a man of 
the 1920s who took part in the ritual 
orgies of the time. but he also kept a 
secretly detached position, regarding him- 
self as a pauper living among millionaires 

. a sullen peasant among the nobility.” 

A friend told of Fitzgerald's generosity 
to a writer who was then unknown: “After 
Scribners showed a reluctance to pub- 
lish Ernest Hemingway, [Scott] issued 
an ultimatum. All that I recall of it was 
that it ended, ‘or else.’"’ Henry Wales, 
an American correspondent in Paris, told 
how Fitzgerald did battle one night in an 
elegant Montmartre nightclub against six 
Argentines armed with champagne bot- 
tles, with the damages in broken glass- 
ware alone amounting to $500. Two close 
friends, Millionaire Gerald Murphy and 
oldtime Cinemactress Lois Moran, spoke 
as the original models of Dick Diver and 
Rosemary, two of Fitzgerald's principal 
characters in Tender Js the Night. 

Cracked Plate. Arthur Mizener, Fitz- 
gerald’s biographer (The Far Side of Para- 
dise), told how Scott and Zelda expected 
nothing but joy out of life and quarreled 
bitterly when they were disappointed. 
“We grew up founding our dreams on 
the infinite promises of American adver- 
tising,” Zelda once said. “I still believe 
that one can learn to play the piano by 
mail, and that mud will give you a perfect 
complexion.” After Zelda became ill, Fitz- 


: nena Papal 
gerald said, “I left my capacity for hoping 


on the little road that led to Zelda’s sani- 
tarium.” He wrote her: “Do you remem- 
ber before keys turned in locks, when life 
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Power-Primed 
with Rocket Fuel! 


This great new premium 
gasoline gives you 


| New Hh iin Octane 
New Super Power 
New Rocket Getaway 
New High ih Mileage ‘y 
Rust-proof... S¥all-proof 
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Ask your Sinclair Dealer 
for the new Super Fuel... 


SINCLAIR 
POWER-X 





Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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| was a closeup and not an occasional let- 

Wa bash Road of the men ter, that I hated to swim naked from the 
rocks while you liked absolutely nothing 

better? Still stupid with grief, I find these 

who move steel are the only quarrels I remember.” And 

Zelda could only reply: “Oh Dodo, Dodo, 

I love you anyway, even if there isn’t any 
me or any love, or even life, I love you.” 
When the sanitarium caught fire. Zelda 
died in the flames. At 39, Fitzgerald 
“suddenly realized that I had prematurely 
cracked, cracked like an old plate.’ He 
recovered enough to write part of a novel 
about Hollywood, The Last Tycoon, which 
might have been his masterpiece. But 
when he had reached the middle of chap- 
ter six, a heart attack ended his life at 44. 
Almost nobody came to the bare funeral 
home where his body lay. But his old 
friend Dorothy Parker did. Her hard- 
boiled epitaph, too strong for last week's 
radio show, echoed Fitzgerald's own tag 
line to The Great Gatsby. Looking at the 
corpse, she said, “The poor son of a bitch. 





from mill via Wabash to fabricator 
or, how to get your product to market on time 


It’s important to steelmakers that 
Wabash connects with 64 major rail- 


! 
roads at 118 interchange points. Wabash SHIPPERS! 
serves the Heart of America...and Look at the advantages of 
serves it fast and thoroughly, permitting Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


unusually flexible routing of steel ship- 





1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
the only railroad member of both 
Add Wabash’s reputation for ‘‘kid the Eastern and Western carrier 
glove” handling of difficult assignments groups. NBC's GARROWAY 

and you have the basic reasons traffic 
men who move steel so often turn to 
Wabash. 


ments to, through and from the Midwest. 





2. Connections with 64 major rail- With grandiose ease 
roads. Coordinated schedules at 

118 interchange points. Coast to Coast 
Whatever kind of freight you move, 3. All Diesel- powered trains. 
you'll find Wabash equally able, equally 
equipped toserve you well. May weprove 
it with the facts? They’re available from 5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 


Wabash representatives in 45 cities. and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 


altogether—as you wish, age to U.S. televiewers (Time, June 13). 

P Last week he delivered. The package was 

Wa a Ss 6. Modern yards designed for faster not quite as spectacular as promised, but 
assembly of frains'and more orderly Wide, Wide World, seen on NBC-TV's 


ry “a traffic flow. 
HOT SHOT’’ FREIGHT 


NBC's chief idea man, President Syl- 
4. Superior car service to shippers. vester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, with his cus- 
tomary leaning to hyperbole, last month 
promised that he would wrap up the world 
and deliver it in a super-spectacular pack- 


Producer’s Showcase, was nonetheless 2 
brilliant demonstration of how far and 
fast TV can travel. It was easily the most 
rewarding show of the week. 

As guide to Wide, Wide World, Dave 
Garroway was pleasantly relaxed as he led 
viewers on “a summer's night's entertain- 
ment.” But along with his deceptive casu- 





ilness came a swift succession of effective- 
ly planned pictures and sound. Operating 
| live in the wide, wide world, the camera 





P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Mgr., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Why wait until your income 
improves to give your family 
the protection they need today? 









Now —this New York Life policy 
provides permanent life insurance at 
a lower rate for the first 3 years! 


TODAY 


You can apply for $5,000 or more life insurance 
protection for your family at a low rate. Physical 
examination may not be necessary if you’re in 
good health and between the ages of 10 and 40. 


New York Life has a policy that lets you buy a sub- 
stantial amount of permanent life insurance right now at a 
low rate. Then, at the end of the third year, when you'll 
probably be in a better financial position, the premium rate 
increases. But at the same time, dividends you receive 
could be sufficient to offset the premium increase. 


We call this modern policy “Life Modified Three’’— 
“LM-3” for short. It makes it easier for any up-and-coming 
man to get the life insurance he needs before he’s reached 
his full earning power. And by taking it out now, there’s 
the added advantage of the lower premium rates in effect 
for younger men. What’s more, LM-3 builds generous cash 
and loan values—available for any emergency. And if 
you're in good health, and between the ages of 10 and 40, 
you may not have to take a physical examination. 


Ask your New York Life agent about this budget-wise 
new LM-3 policy—or mail the coupon today! LM-3 is avail- 
able throughout the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska and Canada. 
New York Life is 110 years old and is one of the strongest 
legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


<anie 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY (| 1) FOUNDED IN 1845 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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3 YEARS FROM NOW 


—the premium increases by about 18%. How- 
ever, dividends can then be used to reduce pre- 
mium payments so the net outlay could be sub- 
stantially less. And cash values continue to grow. 
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SOME TYPICAL PREMIUM ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5,000 FACE AMOUNT (Minimum Issued) 





















Age at Annual Premium Annual Premium 
issue First 3 years After 3 years 
25 $ 82.70 $ 97.30 
35 $111.10 $130.70 
45 $161.25 $189.70 

Dividends can be | plied to reduce premium — 
Payments, and could be sufficient to offset the 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. T-13 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information 
on your new LM-3 policy, minimum amount $5,000. 


SS SS 
ADDRESS. 
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KD lake 


fA osm*"\_ a better paper 
for every office need 


Pictured above is Nekoosa’s own lake. We “‘built’’ it to supply 





our paper mills with millions of gallons of the purest spring 

water obtainable. This purer water plays a big part in giving 

Nekoosa Business Papers their attractive appearance and 

long-lasting strength. Printers are assured trouble-free 


performance on today's high speed presses . . . and you 









get better results in all of your office machines. That's 
why it will pay you to always specify Nekoosa Business 
Papers. Your printer has them. Many, in 


standard sizes, are also available at your 


stationery store. 








Nekoosa Bond © Nekoosa Ledger © Nekoosa Duplicator ® Nekoosa Mimeo © Nekoosa Manifold 
Nekoosa Offset © Nekoosa Master-Lucent © WNekoosa Super-Lucent ® Nekoosa Opaque 
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focused on Manhattan’s skyscrapers at 
dusk and on Times Square as New York- 
ers started heading theaterwards. Then, 
with grandiose ease, it swept by stages 
across the American continent and its 
time zones. It hopped to Chicago, where 
diners looked out at Lake Michigan. It 
came down to an Iowa farm, where the 
cows were just getting in from pasture. It 
moved on to Denver, where office workers 
were homeward bound, jumped to Salt 
Lake City on the other side of the Rock- 
ies and on to the Pacific, swelling with 
awesome beauty in the setting sun. This 
cross-continental panorama of a nation, 
simultaneously caught at work and play 
within the same bracket of time, had the 
impact and immediacy of a kind of elec- 
tronic miracle that allows people to see 
what once could only be grasped by the 
imagination. 

The coast-to-coast trip took only about 
four minutes; the rest of the hour-and-a- 
half show never strayed too far from the 
routine (with one exception), although it 
continued to jump from East to West 
Coast and up to Canada for a scene from 
Julius Caesar at the Stratford Festival. 
The exception was Cantinflas, the famed 
Mexican comic, fighting a small (700-lb.) 
bull in a Tijuana bullring. Cantinflas came 
out wearing a crushed, narrow-brimmed 
fedora and pants that hovered uncertainly 
halfway down his hips. The bull took one 
look at him and seemed frankly baffled. 
The band struck up a rumba, and Can- 
tinflas, stomping his feet to the rhythm, 
moved in with his cape. For a while the 
bull seemed to paw the ground in time 
to the music, too. Then, as the music 
changed to a tango, Cantinflas glided in 
and made a series of passes without ever 
losing a step or even treading on the 
bull’s feet. Finally Cantinflas pulled the 
bull’s tail and planted a symbolic death 
sword in his neck. The arena crowd roared 
at the burlesque of “the noble sport.” 
There was no death in the afternoon, but 
there were plenty of laughs. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Wednesday, July 
6. Times ore E.D.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


U.S. Steel Hour (Wed. ro p.m., CBS). 
The Meanest Man in the World, starring 
Wally Cox and Josephine Hull, opens a 
new series. 

Climax (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., CBS). Wild 
Stallion, adapted from William Faulkner’s 
short story, Knight’s Gambit, starring 
Paul Henreid, Mary Astor, Evelyn Keyes. 

The Dunninger Show (Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). The mystifying mentalist mystifies. 

Colgate Variety Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC). With Gwen Verdon, John Raitt. 


Rapio 


Monitor (Sat. 8 a.m. to Sun. midnight, 
NBC). A marathon, catchall weekend 
show of music, drama, comedy, etc., etc. 

World Music Festivals (Sun. 2:30 p.m., 
CBS). Sixten Ehrling conducts the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera Orchestra in the second 
act of Wagner's Die Walkiire. 
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A CENTURY AGO, pioneering scientists learned to take 
apart water, air, and earth and put them together again 
...in completely different arrangements. 


THE RESULT, very often, was a synthetic—a brand new 
material that didn’t exist in nature, or a more abundant, 
more useful version of a nature-made product. Thus, 
through the years, synthetic has come to mean ‘man- 
made and well-made.’ 

Science has developed nearly half a million synthetic 
materials since that time, and millions more are possible. 


WHERE DO SYNTHETICS fit into your life? Nearly 
everywhere! The ¢ aspirin you take for a headache, the 
life-saving sulfa drugs and scores of other modern medi- 
cines are synthetics. So are today’s remarkable plastics, 
new textiles. and many paints, dyes . adhesives, and val- 
uable chemicals. 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
Dynel Textile Fibers ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


LINDE Silicones BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


——_ UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 

HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
NATIONAL Carbons 








why they spell a better life for you 


AN IMPORTANT PART of the work of the people of 
Union Carbide is discovering and producing synthetic 
materials that serve you and indeatry. From natural gas 
and oil, alone, they produce nearly 100 chemivale. 
Among them are chemicals that are vital to ev erything 
from synthetic rubber to cosmetics...and to the varie ty 
of plastics and resins made by UCC, which are used in 
nearly every home and industry today. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 
and PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for 
=P roducts and Processes” booklet G 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND {RBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 





Prest-O-LitvE Acetylene 
UNION CARBIDE LINDE Oxygen 
ACHESON Electrodes PYROFAX Gas 
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NEW MEXICO 


S:-P'’s new gravity switching yard at Hous- 
ton sounds like science fiction. For 
on this mammoth maze of tracks freight trains 
are made up day and night, under any condi- 
tions of visibility, largely by the wizard hand of 
automatic control, 

As each car is nudged over a small artificial 
hill called the “hump,” a towerman “orders” 
it to its scheduled position in the yard through 
an automatic switching system, 

Starting to roll downhill, the car is automat- 
ically weighed and is clocked for speed by radar 








TEKA 


outhern 


as itenters an electric retarder (rail brakes) set 
in the track. An electronic computer instantly 
notes the car's weight, speed, rollability, dis- 
tance to roll, and other factors including even 
wind resistance, then, like a mechanical “brain,’ 
tells the retarder at what speed to release the car 
so that it will roll to its destination in the yard 
and there couple smoothly into a new train. 

Here again is the drama of modern railroad- 
ing—of the progressive ways and means sought 
by Southern Pacific to bring you finer freight 
and passenger train service 


acific 


D. J. Russell, President, San Francisco 
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Diggers 

The way for a nation to keep its mem- 
ory bright, say archaeologists, is to write 
its records on durable material which 
will eventually be found. The Hittites of 
northeastern Asia Minor (2000-1200 B.C.) 
did the trick well. Their archives, written 
in cuneiform characters baked clay 
bricks, were dug up in 1906. The records 
gave scholars the Hittite view of late 
Bronze Age politics. The Hittites, said the 
Hittites, were lords of all they surveyed. 

As the scholars read more of the bricks, 
they found that the Hittite archives had 
not been thoroughly In them 


on 


screened. 


River. First find was archaeological pea- 
nuts: a Byzantine town about 2,000 years 
younger than Arzawa. Under the Byzan- 
tine ruins, the diggers uncovered a row of 
small houses that had been destroyed by 
fire. Mixed in the ruins were the telltale 
“champagne glasses.” The first bit of Arza- 
wa had come into the sunlight. 

As the diggers extended their trenches 
across the mound, they found an enormous 
mass of burned limestone and brickwork. 
It turned out to be a palace, whose plan 
suggested in some ways the sophisticated 
civilization of Knossos on the island of 
Crete. The diggers speculated that when 
Knossos was destroyed by the Mycenians 





ARZAWAN ARTIFACTS 


In the pub, plenty of 


were records of campaigns not convinc- 
ingly triumphant. There were even official 
letters from a powerful nation, Arzawa 
which had matched the Hittites blow for 
blow. Except for these few clues, however 
Arzawa vanished from history. 
Champagne Glass Trail. Archaeologist 
Seton Lloyd, director of the British Insti- 
tute of Archaeology in Ankara, tells in the 
Scientific how British diggers 
uncovered Arzawa. First, Student James 
Mellaart reconnoitered southwestern Ana- 
tolia 


American 


and bits 
of pottery. Some of the potsherds could 
be fitted together graceful drinking 
vessels like champagne glasses. They led 
Mellaart, like paper in a paper 
chase, to the centers of the long-forgotten 
culture, southeast of Istanbul. 

A full-dress expedition followed and 
attacked a promising mound called Beyce- 
sultan on the headwaters of the Meander* 


looking for mounds, stones 
into 


bits of 


Now called 


of Greck 


Meander 


modern 


Menderes, the winding 


times was the origin of the 


word meander 
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Greeks ) 


may 


about 1400 B.C., a 
have escaped and 


( Homeric 


Cretan architect 





plied his trade among the Arzaw 
In any case, the Arzawans were no bar- 


barians. At one entrance of the palace was 


i kind of bathroom, where visitors washed 


themselves before making their bows at 


court. One odd feature of the inner cham 


bers: floors raised about a yard above tl 





ground. Beneath the floors were small 
sages. They suggest air ducts of a heating 





system, but nothing of the sort is known 
to have existed until 1,000 years later. 
Bronze-Age Bar. The palace well 





when it burne aller 
structures built on its ruins were destroyed 
without Most interesti 
Bronze Age 
vine supply 
for serving 


looted was 


was a 


looting. 





row of little shops. One was 
pub with sunken vats for the 
and a lavish supply of glasses 





the customers. It also had knucklebones, a 
e that did duty of a 


modern bar’s chuck-a-luck. 





gambling g 


Only a fraction of the Arzawan ruins 
have been dug up so far, and archae- 
ologists are eagerly awaiting the final 
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Yes, you can have a sharper, clearer 
TV picture . . . a picture with all the 
depth and detail you enjoy on the 
movie screen. 


The Tung-Sol ‘Magic-Mirror” Alumi- 
nized Picture Tube gives you deeper 
blacks, more brilliant highlights and 
in-between tones that will make your 
picture fairly come alive. So treat 
yourself to new TV viewing pleasure 
with a Tung-Sol “Magic-Mirror” Alu- 
minized Picture Tube. 


The finest TV sets are factory- 
equipped with receiving and picture 
tubes made by Tung-Sol—one of 
America’s leading electron tube man- 
ufacturers 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., Newark 4, N. J. 


Soles Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Columbus, 
Culver City, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Mon- 
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How we work sfeel to make steel work for you 


¢ 
4 


\ 


KEEP 


THIS DOOR 
CLOSED 


A.0. SMITH 


HERMETIC MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT 





Behind these doors, rigid sanitary control 
helps build hermetic motors that really can be 


sealed and forgotten 


Yes, even the air is filtered in A. O. Smith’s 
Hermetic Motor Department . . . where motors are 
built to work inside hermetically sealed air condi- 
tioning compressors. 

And filtered air is far from all! A. O. Smith 
hermetic motors are made under controlled, sanitary 
conditions. Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained at precise, predetermined levels. As a result, 
these motors can really be sealed and forgotten — 
free of performance-wrecking dust and dirt. 


Special attention to important details, even packaging, assures 
custom quality and extra dependability in A. O. Smith motors. 





This is just one example of A. O. Smith’s approach 
to motor-building. Whatever kind of motor you may 
need (%4 to 150 hp), you'll find our application- 
engineered units bring out all the performance you 
expect from the products you build or buy. 

Write for free, illustrated literature that tells the 
complete A. O. Smith motor story . . . also describes 
the many other ways we work steel to make steel 


work for you. = 
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Gloss-lined and 
Meinless tonks 


Vertical 
turbine pumps 





Feed ond bulk 
storoge units 





Gosoline dispensers, 
liquid meters 


Electric motors 
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Home heating and 
cooling systems 





Glass-lined 
processing 
equipment 





Line pipe, 
oil well cosing 





Pressure vessels, 
heat exchangers 


Welding machines, 
electrodes, accessories 





Avtomobile 
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results. The Arzawans could write (on clay 
bricks), and presumably they had archives. 
If archives are found, scholars may learn 
what the Arzawans thought about the 
loudmouthed Hittites. who defamed them 
in cuneiform 3.100 years ago. 

In Plateau, published by the Museum 
of Northern Arizona, William C. Miller 
of Mount Wilson and Palomar Observa- 
tories reported a novel collaboration of 
astronomers and archaeologists. Miller's 
avocation is to look for Indian remains in 
Arizona, and he was immediately inter- 
ested when a survey party from the Muse- 
um of Northern Arizona found two Indian 
rock drawings, each showing the crescent 
moon and near it a large round object. 
Crescents are rare in Indian drawings, and 
the round objects were hard to explain. 

Miller discussed the drawings at his 


observatory, and visiting Cosmographer 
Fred Hoyle of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land had a bright idea. Maybe, suggested 





INDIAN Rock DRAWING 
On the morning of July 5, 1054. 


Hoyle, the large object in the drawings is 
the supernova* of A.D. 1054, the enor- 
mously brilliant “new” star that outshone 
all the other stars in the sky and was 
plainly visible in daytime. Europe was too 
backward in astronomy in 1054 to pay 
much scientific attention to the event, but 
Chinese and Japanese astronomers record- 
ed it accurately. The supernova appeared 
over China on the morning of July 4, 
1054, and its position was close to the 
bright star Zeta Tauri. The Indians of 
the U.S. southwest must have seen the 
supernova too, said Hoyle, and they may 
have recorded it in their rock inscription. 

Right Answer. To check the theory. 
Miller got help from Astronomer Walter 
Baade of Mt. Wilson and Palomar, who 
computed the phase and position of the 
moon at the time when the supernova 
could first have been seen in Arizona. The 
answer came out right. The moon was a 
crescent, as drawn. In northern Arizona 
it would have risen shortly before dawn 
on July 5th, and the supernova would 
have been close to it. The sight must 
have been striking; the supernova was 
probably the brightest object, other than 





* Massive stars that explode suddenly, turning 
most of their matter into a burst of radiation. In 
the Milky Way galaxy, they appear roughly 
once in 500 years, 
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At one time, a corsage for 
your best girl on the night of the big 
formal made a sizeable but necessary 
dent in your pocketbook, 





Life insurance, like the cor- 





sage, is a necessity. However, it need 
not make a sizeable dent in your in- 
come—particularly if it is tailored to 
fit your present and anticipated needs. 


Through a Pan-American 
“Tailor-Made” plan you will be pro- 
viding your loved ones, should any- 
thing happen to you, the incompar- 
able gift of INCOME when it is most 
needed. Let your Pan-American rep- 
resentative help you measure and 
tailor the policy to fit your needs, 


You will be glad your Pan- 
American representative called—wel- 
come him. 


Offering all forms of Life Insurance, 
Group and Pension Plans 
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the sun, ever to be seen by historic man. 

Miller’s next step was to find out 
whether the sites could have been occupied 
by Indians in A.D. 1054. At one site 
(White Mesa) he found a few potsherds 
that probably date back goo years. At the 
other site (Navaho Canyon), a deep cut 
in the canyon floor exposed a great num- 
ber that are as old or older. 

Properly cautious, Miller says: “The 
rather stringent conditions for a favorable 
an$wer seem to be met and strongly sug- 
gest the possibility that the two picto- 
graphs actually depict . . . the supernova 
of A.D. 1054.” 


The Constant Bee 


The bee, says Dr. Max Renner of the 
University of Munich, has a built-in time 
sense that ticks away, independent of all 
“environmental factors.” To prove his 
point, Dr. Renner completed this week 
the first phase of an elaborate experiment 


in bee psychology. 


More than 20 years ago, Dr. Karl von 
Frisch, topflight bee authority, thought 
of a way to test the bee’s remarkable sense 


| of time. He knew that if sugar water is 


offered to bees at a fixed hour, they will 
sally forth every day just in time to get 
it. They do not judge time by the sun, as 
was proved by putting the hive in an 
artificially lighted room, but there was a 
chance that some more subtle local in- 
fluence might keep them on schedule. 

Von Frisch decided that the way to 
eliminate all such influences, suspected and 
unsuspected, would be to train bees to feed 
at a definite hour and then move them 
quickly to a distant part of the earth. If 
they continued to feed by the local time 
of their old home, it would prove that 
they have a time-keeping mechanism as 
independent as a wrist watch. 

The experiment was once difficult be- 
cause Ocean-going ships cannot move fast 


| enough to carry bees a sufficient distance 


between daily feeding periods. Modern 
airliners can. This year Von Frisch's asso- 
ciates, Dr. Max Renner and Dr. Werner 
Loher, prepared for the great experiment. 
With the help of Dr. Theodore C. Schneir- 
la of New York’s American Museum of 
Natural History (Dr. Schneirla is an ant 
man, but he doubles in bees), they built 
two identical sunless bee-testing rooms: 
one in Paris, one in New York. Then they 
trained a hive of bees in Paris to feed 
from 8:15 to 10:15 p.m. Paris time. 

The bees were put in a closed hive, 
loaded on a T.W.A. airliner and flown to 
New York. They completed their trans- 
ocean journey between feeding periods 


| and were placed in the room that Dr. 


Schneirla had prepared for them. 

Suspensefully, the scientists watched the 
hive. If the bees waited until 8:15 p.m., 
New York time, before feeding, it would 
mean that their time sense is controlled by 
something connected with their position 
on the earth. The bees did not wait. At 
3:15 New York time, 8:15 Paris time, 
they swarmed out for their sugar water. 
This proved that their time sense is 
independent. 

Now Dr. Renner has retrained his bees 
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SS THE WIDE MISSOURI 
stands Omaha, facing 
the west. . . the range 
lands from whence 
come the cattle that 

make Omaha’s stockyards the biggest 
and busiest in the nation. 


Food is Omaha’s business .. . and a 
big business, too! Omaha churns 
butter, roasts coffee, mills flour, 
bakes bread, packages cake mixes, 
condenses milk, cooks macaroni, 
freezes poultry, and makes meat pies 
for the nation’s dinner tables. 


But Omaha knows that man can- 
not live by bread alone. Omaha’s 
churches and schools are famous the 
world over. Each year more than 
a million visitors drive out Omaha’s 
Dodge street to visit Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Town. 


Omaha is a rail center — America’s 
fourth largest. Here 10 major rail 





Packer, Insurance Agent. 





lines meet... . here the mighty Union 
Pacific starts its long way west. 

Omaha is an insurance center, too 
— with America’s largest health 
and accident insurance company. 
Omaha’s chemists transform corn 
cobs into raw materials for nylon 
stockings produce nitrogen to 
fertilize America’s fields. And all 
Omaha industry benefits from abun- 
dant natural gas — brought to the 
city by Northern Natural Gas Com- 
pany and distributed by Omaha's 
Metropolitan Utilities District 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 


Food Processor, Chemist. 
Freight Handler 


No. 1 ina Series 


Cities of the 
Northern Plains 


If you are planning to relocate your 
business or to establish a new plant, 
consider Omaha. A few years ago, 
Omaha businessmen organized the 
Omaha Industrial Foundation 

spent almost a million dollars to 
purchase industrial sites with rail- 
road trackage . . . spent a like amount 
to level land, install sewage, gas and 
water lines. Much of this land is 
now occupied by new industries. 
Much more is still available. For 
details, write Omaha Industrial 
Foundation, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Burroughs densimatics can cut your accounting costs 


Whatever your business—and whether 
it’s big or little, national or local— 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines can save you money. 

First—they're faster. So that if you 
have specialized, large-volume work, 
you can force costs down by increasing 
your daily output. Household Finance 
Corporation, for example, uses Sensi- 
matics to help conquer a staggering 
volume of two million loan accounts. 


Second—each Sensimatic is virtually 


four machines in one . . . switched from 


job to job at the turn of a knob. If 


you’ve a smaller business—like The 
Lady Jane Shop, Savannah, Ga.—you 
can mechanize with this single invest- 
ment. With one Sensimatic, Lady Jane 
easily handles the variety of jobs that 
make up specialty-shop accounting. 


To be so fast—and so versatile—the 
Sensimatic has an exclusive “‘mechani- 
cal brain” . a four-job sensing panel 
that tells the machine when and where 


to add, subtract, total, tabulate, repeat 
print, or do whatever your system calls 
for. And, because the slip-in panels are 
interchangeable, one Sensimatic can 
do any number of jobs. 


If you're plagued by high costs, call 
our local office listed in your phone 
book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's Burroughs 


to follow a new feeding schedule on New 
York time. This week he flew them home 
to see if they take their U.S. mealtime 
back to Paris. 


Missed Swiss 


Dr. Fritz Zwicky of Caltech, astron- 
omer, physicist and inventor, is one of the 
world’s leading experts on jet propulsion. 
Early in World War II, he left astronomy 
and joined a group of scientists who 
founded Aerojet-General Corp. of Azusa, 
Calif. Zwicky became research director, 
and under his leadership Aerojet devel- 
oped JATO (Jet Assisted Take-Off) for 
rocket blasting heavy-laden bombers into 
the air. After the war, Zwicky picked the 
brains of German rocket experts and did 
outstanding work on rockets, missiles, tor- 
pedoes and submarines. In 1949 he re- 


signed as research director of Aerojet, 





Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
CaLTecu’s ZWICKY 
Too many classes. 


but stayed on as leading member of its 
all-important technical advisory board. 

Though he started teaching at Caltech 
in 1927, Dr. Zwicky is a citizen of Swit- 
zerland, and he refuses to take out U.S. 
naturalization papers. Naturalized citizens 
of the U.S., he insists, are second-class 
citizens, subject to special rules, e.g., their 
citizenship can be taken away for various 
reasons, such as staying out of the coun- 
try for more than two years. “I would ap- 
ply for American citizenship tomorrow,” 
says Zwicky, “if you did not have,two 
classes of citizens. If I am more frce as 
a Swiss, I stay Swiss.” 

Last week Zwicky found himself in a 
curious situation. Acting under Paragraph 
2-203 of the Armed Forces Industrial Se- 
curity Regulations, which refuses clear- 
ance te aliens who have not applied for 
naturalization, the Department of Defense 
lifted his clearance. Zwicky, his head 
packed with vital secrets, could have no 
further contact with the classified projects 
that he has been supervising. 
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beams time-saving talk 


4HAT STEEL TOWER pokes a 
long finger 420 feet up in 

the air—has to be high to meet 
the needs of Erie’s unique radio- 
telephone operation. This in- 
stallation is designed to beam 
orders instantly to Erie switch- 
ing yards located within a 25 
mile area once covered by slow- 
er means of communication, 


A shipper may want a rush load 
picked up, or need a string of 
empty cars for loading. A call 


PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 


Erie Railré 


is made to the Erie yard office 
and seconds later the crew of 
an Erie diesel locomotive gets 
the word by radio-telephone 
and is on its way. 


This special adaptation of Erie’s 
New York to Chicago radio- 
telephone system is another 
example of Erie’s progressive 
railroading. It helps provide 
faster, more dependable service 
for the shipper... another 
reason why you should “Route 
it Erie”, 














MEDICINE 





The First Deep Breath 


The ten-year-qld boy who shuffled into 
Los Angeles’ Orthopaedic Hospital one 
morning last week, clutching his mother’s 
hand, had a bad case of jitters. The un- 
familiar setting made Jimmy shake all 
over. So did his mother’s gentle “Come 
along” when the nurse summoned them. 
So did his attempts to talk. He was a 
victim of the athetoid type of cerebral 
palsy, marked by almost continual jerky 
movements that are worsened whenever 
the victim tries to execute the simplest 
task. (In the spastic type, equally com- 
mon, any effort results in slow, jerky 
movements. ) 

Dr. Robert Harrington gently strapped 
Jimmy into the harness of a gadget called 


snes Ea hc 


“how much can you say on half a 
breath?” Bad speech makes patients nerv- 
ous and self-conscious, so they avoid so- 
cial contacts, slip into a vicious circle of 
embarrassment and withdrawal. 

Jimmy spent an hour in the respirator. 
As soon as he got out his breathing fell 
off, inevitably, but not all the way to its 
original and inefficient nonrhythmic pat- 
tern. He was due for two more lessons 
this week. After three to six months, 
deeper and more regular breathing will be 
as natural to Jimmy as if he had been 
born to it. Then Jimmy will be able to 
speak better, to carry out more physical 
actions, and thus do more for himself in- 
stead of being constantly dependent on 
his mother. Other patients trained by 
Dr. Harrington have shown improvement 





U.C.L.A. CLass For PRESCHOOL VICTIMS OF CEREBRAL PALSY 
Talking breaks the vicious circle. 


the pneumograph. When he switched it 
on, Jimmy's breathing pattern showed up 
as two wildly irregular lines on the mov- 
ing chart. Then Dr. Harrington fitted 
Jimmy into a chest respirator (which he 
is experimenting with as a substitute for 
the iron lung) and a_positive-pressure 
breathing apparatus, both of which, work- 
ing together, made Jimmy's breathing 
deeper and more regular. 

Road to Withdrawal. At first glance 
there would seem to be little connection 
between cerebral palsy, which results from 
damage to the movement-control centers 
of the brain, and deep breathing. How- 
ever, Speech Therapist Harrington (no 
M.D. but a Ph.D. from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa) noted the distress that be- 
sets so many C.P. victims when they try 
to talk. It comes, he reasoned, from the 
fact that breathing control is one of the 
motor centers most often and severely 
affected. This has an especially bad effect 
on speech. “After all,” asks Harrington, 
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also in mental alertness and eating hab- 
its; this may be partly an incidental ef- 
fect of reduced nervousness, partly an 
independent effect from improved me- 
tabolism. 

Converted Stable. So far, Dr. Harring- 
ton has treated 15 children and is con- 
fident that better breathing has bettered 
them all around. But the numbers of U.S. 
cerebral palsy victims are estimated as 
high as 750,000; at least 550.000 afflicted 
from birth, the rest stricken in later life 
as a result of wounds or infections affect- 
ing the brain. For the 15,000 in Los 
Angeles there are more and better-planned 
facilities than in most communities, large- 
ly coordinated from the office of the 
United Cerebral Palsy Association’s center. 
Orthopaedic Hospital’s C.P. unit is set 
up in a converted stable. In more con- 
ventional settings are units at White Me- 
morial and Childrens Hospitals. 

These forces maintain three main lines 
of attack on the problem: 1) to provide 


day care for patients, no matter what 
their plight, so that a mother will not be 
enslaved by the C.P. victim and can give 
due attention to other members of the 
family; 2) psychological counseling; and 
3) training of every kind to help the 
patients become more self-sufficient. This 
last begins in a pre-school nursery class 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles before the patient is three years 
old. (Dr. Harrington is ready to start 
respirator training for such toddlers.) 
It extends to vocational units, where 
adults manufacture small aircraft parts 
or package fountain pens under com- 
mercial contract. 


The Lung Cancer Epidemic 

Among men in every one of 15 coun- 
tries that keep the best medical records, 
the death rate from cancer of the lung 
increased relentlessly in the four years 
ending with 1952 (the last for which full 
figures are available), reported the World 
Health Organization. 

The 15 countries, with 1952 death 
rates per 100,000 from lung cancer for 
men, and the percentage increase since 
1949: 

@ England and Wales, 61.4, up 31% 
@ Denmark, 24.8, up 49% 

Q Scotland, 56.3, up 36% 

@ Finland, 38.7, up 30% 

@ France, 28.2, up 30% 

@ Ireland, 22.2, up 47% 

@ Italy, 16.4, up 45% 

Q Norway, 11.9, up 32% 

@ Netherlands, 30.3, up 24% 
@ Switzerland, 33.5, up 28% 

@ Canada, 19, up 16% 

@ Japan, 4.9, up 68% 

@ Australia, 20.8, up 25% 

@ New Zealand, 31.5, up 46% 
@ United States, 26.1, up 21% 

Among women, there were fractional 
bobbles in the rates from 1949 to 1952, 
and the overall rates for cancer of the 
lung (including trachea and bronchi) were 
markedly lower than in men. But gener- 
ally the rate of respiratory cancer among 
women also trended upward. 

Spanish-born Dr. Marcelino Pascua, 
WHO’s top statistician, had hoped that 
his report would point a statistical rea- 
son for the increase. Other authorities 
would have been glad to see the question 
of cancer and cigarette smoking raised 
to the level of an international debate. 
But in all Dr. Pascua’s mountains of sta- 
tistics there simply were not enough 
facts to prove anything positive, because 
various countries have such widely dif- 
fering standards of diagnosis and re- 
porting. 

The best he could do was to conclude 
that the increase in lung cancer must be 
real, and not merely the result of better 
diagnosis, because, for instance, there is 
no reason why doctors should diagnose it 
better in men than in women. And be- 
cause cancer in other parts of the chest 
cavity shows a negligible rise in men of 
the age group now most susceptible to 
lung cancer, Dr. Pascua concludes that 
the greater number of aging men cannot 
be much of a factor. On one point nobody 
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could argue: the increase in lung-cancer 
deaths was heavily concentrated in the 
45-plus age group. 

Because there are (and have been for 
many years) great differences in smoking 
practices among the several countries, re- 
searchers have a hard time relating Dr. 
Pascua’s figures directly to the cigarette 
habit. Item: the U.S., with many of the 
heaviest cigarette smokers, had the eighth 
hiesest attack rate but the second lowest 
re:e of increase. (Possible reason: the 
U.S. may have passed its period of sharp- 
est increase before the 1948-52 period. ) 
Says Copenhagen’s Dr. Johannes Clem- 
mesen, noting that Denmark's four-year 
increase in lung cancer among males was 
49%: “The higher a country’s cigarette 
consumption was 20 years ago. the higher 
is the lung cancer mortality now. These 
20 years seem necessary.” 

Some scientists in the U.S. and Britain 
suspect other causes in addition to ciga- 
rette smoking. e.g., diesel oil combustion 
fumes. auto exhaust gases, industrial pol- 
lution of the atmosphere. But those who 
lay the blame on cigarettes have estab- 
lished an imposing presumptive case. The 
WHO 6sstatistics do nothing either to 
strengthen or weaken it. What they do 
prove is that the world has a new and 
rising epidemic on its hands, 


Indian Health 


Through most of his history, the Amer- 
ican Indian has enjoyed health as good 
as his white cousin's, and in some ways, 
better. But in the last century the Indian 
has suffered grievously: some 350,000, of 
a total Indian population of 400.000, live 
on barren reservations in grinding poverty 
existing from hand to mouth in crowded, 
filthy huts with animals and vermin. The 
scourges that the white man has been 
most successful in suppressing are espe- 
cially deadly for the Indian. e.g., diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, dysentery. Any In- 
dian born today on a reservation has a 
life expectancy of only 36 years against 
a neighboring white child's 61. Half the 
deaths (and nearly all the premature 
deaths) among Indians are from diseases 
that the white man’s medicines can pre- 
vent or cure. 

Last week the Federal Government re- 
shuffled its table of organization in an 
attempt to do something about the plight 
of the Indians. It transferred responsibil- 
ity for their health from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, in the Department of the 
Interior, to the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. This might well be 
stronger medicine than it looks. The main 
trouble with the old setup was that doc- 
tors and nurses were hard to get for the 
Indians’ 56 scattered hospitals and 21 
health centers. With rare exceptions the 
buildings were old and ramshackle, and 
some were worse. Only the most excep- 
tionally dedicated young doctor, fresh 
from interning. would sign up with Indian 
Affairs for a lifetime of tepee treatment. 

Under PHS. on the other hand, doctors 
can expect rotation of duty every couple 
of years. Another attraction: since PHS 
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.. . of iron ore 


At this New Jersey iron mine, a big MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel dumps 
a heaping bucket-load of crude ore rock into the hopper conveyor. Clark 
designed this Tractor Shovel to handle jobs that are too tough for other 
rubber-tired equipment: MICHIGANSs are heavier, faster, more power- 
ful—and Clark’s ‘‘power-shift’’ transmission (no clutch pedal) makes 
them easier to operate. Bigger loads move faster with a MICHIGAN— 
that’s the key to real efficiency. 





... or freight by ‘‘Mobilvan’’ 


With Clark’s new Mobilvan System, a single man can load or unload 
10 tons of freight in a matter of seconds. The lift-truck operator places 
two Clark ‘‘Mobilvans”’ aboard the flatbed trailer where they automatically 
lock into position. In the same way, three ‘‘Mobilvans’’ may be shipped by 
standard railway flatcar. At the destination, the ‘‘Mobilvans”’ can be set 
aside until their contents are needed—without tying up rolling stock. 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 74, Mich. 





CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 
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For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 
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THIS WE BELIEVE 


“We believe that industry today has acquired a quasi- 

public character. The days of the industrial tycoon are 

; gone. Corporations are being run by professional man- 

- agers on behalf of public owners — the stockholders. 

Crown Zellerbach started as a family business, but has 

become a public business with some 22,000 share 

owners. Moreover, a considerable portion of our stock 

is held by insurance companies, pension funds, and 

personal and investment trusts...so that we are indi- 

rectly owned by, and responsible to, millions of people. 

Beyond this, we also have far-flung responsibilities to 

many thousands of employees, suppliers, customers 

4 and citizens in the communities where we operate. 

; All of these people are important to us, for their con- 
fidence and support are indispensable to our success.” 


i Tey 


In these words, President J. D. Zellerbach opens 
our current Annual Report. If you would like a copy 
of the Report, please address Department T-7. 


Paper serves every person 
and every industry 


whey 
CG CROWN ZELLERBACH 


BAN FRANCISCO Io 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 


“tp 


we 
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is a uniformed service. membership makes 
the doctors draftproof. There will be no 
drastic reshuffling of personnel. The bu- 
reau’s medical service had been going 
downhill so long that half its doctors were 
PHS men on loan; the other half now 
simply don PHS uniforms. But from the 
PHS manpower pool will come an imme- 
diate increase of 50% in doctors assigned, 
making a total of 200. 

That will still be only half the doctor- 
patient ratio among whites. But in the 
long run, perhaps, not so many doctors 
will be needed: when Indians live long 
enough to show their stamina, they seem 
to have proportionately fewer cases of 
cancer and diabetes than whites. 


Capsules 


q Paralytic polio can be readily con- 
firmed and even the puzzling cases of 
nonparalytic polio can be diagnosed with 
a high degree of accuracy by new tissue- 
culture techniques. the A.M.A. Journal 
reported. Dr. Mary Godenne and John T. 
Riordan worked out the method at Yale 
University. It can be adopted by any big 
hospital laboratory with facilities for han- 
dling viruses, should go a long way to 
remove uncertainties in diagnosing, re- 
porting and treating polio. 

@ Poliomyelitis viruses for vaccine pro- 
duction can be grown in human after- 
birth, which may replace monkey kid- 
neys as the basis of production-line tissue 
cultures, suggested three University of 
California researchers. Cells from the in- 
ner layer (amnion) of the placenta grow 
at about the same rate as monkey kidney 
cells and in the same chemical food 
baths, reported Elsa M. Zitcer and col- 
leagues. Advantages: less danger of sensi- 
tization, and freer supply of placentas, 
since India is sensitive about continued 
export of the revered monkeys. 

@ Aspirin is a severe stomach irritant in 
some patients, especially those who al- 
ready have ulcers of the stomach or 
duodenum, two researchers in Scotland 
reported in the British Medical Journal. 
Ulcers or no, aspirin was found partly 
responsible for a high proportion of cases 
of vomiting b!ood. 

q Psychiatrists have already noted that 
chlorpromazine and reserpine, widely used 
separately for mental illnesses (Time, 
March 7), are more potent when taken 
together than when used alone. Now Dr. 
Harold B. Eiber of New York Medical 
College has combined them for treat- 
ment of high blood pressure, reports that 
his patients have obtained substantial re- 
lief in 60% to 85% of cases, depending 
on severity. 

@ A surprisingly high proportion of wom- 
en can blame infertility on a simple 
cause, said Milwaukee's Dr. John Dale 
Owen: they suffer from malnutrition— 
not eating the right foods, even if they 
eat enough. A balanced diet including 
vitamins, minerals and protein eventual- 
ly helps many women to conceive, pre- 
sumably by restoring the body’s hormone 
balance so that the master pituitary gland 
will send the needed stimulus to the 
reproductive system. 
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SECRETARY 
AND BOSS 
AGREE! 





ONLY IBM MAKES A COMPLETE LINE 
OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS, 





This IBM EXECUTIVE" Electric and the STANDARD Electric 
shown above are just 2 of the 32 IBM models, They are avail- 
able in many varied type faces and 7 handsome colors, Be sure 
IBM EXECUTIVE Electric—it makes 
all your letters look as if they were printed, For more in- 
formation, call your nearest IBM office or write IBM, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, You're sure to 


go electric, make sure you go IBM! 


to see this exchusive 


ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 








She looks at it this way: 


“IT had to see it to believe it! 
My new IBM Electric has made 
such a change in my job... 
and in me! Now I know what the 
IBM man meant when he said 
the IBM requires 95.4% less 
energy to operate than my old 
manual typewriter. My work 
goes so much faster—and it's 
so much easier for me. There's 
no ‘late-afternoon letdown’ 
any more—that’s why I love 


IBM ‘power-typing !” 


... OUTSELL ALL OTHER 


; 
' 
; 
j 
‘ 
{ 
} 
' 
; 
\ 
He looks at it this way: 
LKB A 8 
“Let's examine the facts. My 
secretary has increased her 
work output over 15%—with 
less time and effort on her part. 
So we've been able to handle 2 
over 15° more new business 
without the usual added 
stenographic expense. Speaking 
of new business, those distinctive 
IBM letters really do impress 
prospects and boost our company , 


prestige. Based on performance, 
we're going LOOT IBM!" 


ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Copr., International Business Machines Corp. 











1 the saceet sf wamenr bechiod in thin soit? 


Let these experts on relaxing show you 
how to live with HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





What is Medicine's greatest 


There is scarcely a doctor who has not 
stood at a patient’s bedside—sick at 
heart with regret that he wasn’t called 


sooner. 


Too many people are apt to ignore 
early (and seemingly minor) symptoms 
at the risk of inviting a really serious 
ailment. And this is Medicine’s greatest 
problem today; to get men and women 
to take advantage, in time, of what 
today’s doctor can do for them. He has 
tremendous new resources to comple- 
ment his own knowledge and skill. 
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«» EPILEPSY... 


As a maker of medicines, Parke-Davis’ 
way of tackling this problem has been 
through advertisements like those 
shown above. For more than 26 years 
we have been publishing messages like 
these, urging you to take advantage 
in time of the help which medical 
science offers. 


We also want you to know more 
about the pharmaceutical industry, in- 
cluding the research work of Parke- 
Davis and other 
medicines. Medical research in Amer- 


manufacturers of 





problem ? 


ica today is writing one of the most 
heart-warming chapters in the history 
of mankind. Our great laboratories, our 
hospitals, universities, and a host of 
governmental and private organizations 
are co-operating as never before to help 
you and your children live longer, 
healthier, happier lives. 


We invite you to write us for a free 
copy of the booklet, “Your Doctor and 
You.” It contains twelve of these Parke- 
Davis messages on the importance of 
prompt and proper medical care. 


Makers of medicines since 1866 





SPORE 





Road to the Pros 


When he got out of the Navy in the 
summer of 1953, Cincinnati’s Tony Tra- 
bert was just one more crew-cut amateur 
tennis player. Two months later, his big 
serve and sharp volleys were unbeatable, 
and at Forest Hills he won the U.S. 
Singles championship in a breeze. Tony 
immediately began to toy with a couple of 
big ideas: now, maybe, he could afford to 
get married; now, if he could go on to add 
a Wimbledon title to his U.S. champion- 
ship, he would be eligible for one of those 
fat pro contracts. 

Only half his plan worked out; Tony got 
married, That winter he almost brought 
the Davis Cup home but Australia finally 
cinched it. Then his game fell apart. In 
one tournament after another, Tony took 
embarrassing lickings. He managed to win 
the French Singles championship in May, 
but at Wimbledon he lost to Aussie Ken 
Rosewall in the semifinals. 

Proper Pitch. This winter Tony got 
back in form when he and Vic Seixas 
teamed up to take the Davis Cup. Only 
twice after that, as he played the inter- 
national amateur-tennis circuit, did Tony 
relax and lose. When he reached Paris last 
month to defend his French title, he was 
at his peak. He won easily. 

Last week Tony stood once more on the 
center court of the All England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club, tuned up at 
last to the proper pitch for the Wimble- 
don championship. He had wasted no time 
getting to the final round, blasting his way 
past such dangerous competitors as last 
year’s champ, Czechoslovakia’s aging (33) 
Expatriate Jaroslav Drobny, and the U.S.’s 
Parisian Playboy Budge Patty. Across the 
net stood Denmark’s Kurt Nielsen, an 
unseeded surprise who had knocked over 


WIMBLEDON WINNER TRABERT 
There are only two ways to hit. 
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BASEBALL'S BIG TEN 


The leaders in the major leagues 
at midseason: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Team: Brooklyn (by 114 games) 
Pitcher: Newcombe, Brooklyn (13-1) 
Batter: Ashburn, Philadelphia (.352) 
Runs Batted In: Snider, Brook- 


lyn (78) 
Home Runs: Kluszewski, Cinn. (26) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Team: New York (by 64 games) 
Pitcher: Wynn, Cleveland (11-2) 
Batter: Kaline, Detroit (.376) 
Runs Batted In: Kaline, Detroit (61) 
Home Runs: Mantle, New York (18) 


Ken Rosewall and Italy’s Nicolo Pietran- 
geli to get to the finals. 

Wide Kick. Once before, in 1953. Niel- 
sen had got that far. On the way his tem- 
peramental outbursts had annoyed the 
proper English crowd. Now all was for- 
given. In Wimbledon’s crammed stadium 
(17,000 spectators) the crowd, always par- 
tial to the underdog, made the Dane a 
solid favorite, 

Tony was too busy playing tennis to be 
bothered. His big game showed no weak- 
ness at all. His spinning serve kicked wide 
and pulled Nielsen out of position. His 
backhands ripped down the court. His 
lobs floated unerringly toward the base- 
line. Nielsen never had a chance; his 
booming serve was his only weapon and it 
was not enough. He ran himself ragged, 
and when the close calls went against him 
he had little energy left for complaint. 
The best he could muster were a few de- 
fiant glares (called “old-fashioned looks” 
in Britain) at the linesmen. 

“There are two sides of the court you 
can hit to,” said Tony later. “You hit to 
one or the other.” This, he insisted, was 
his only strategy. It worked so well that 
he won 6-3, 7-5, 6-1. Not since the U.S.’s 
redheaded Don Budge turned the trick in 
1938 had any man run out the Wimbledon 
championship without losing a set. Now, if 
he can win back his U.S. title, Tony is a 
cinch for a crack at the pros. 


To complete an American sweep of 


the Wimbledon Singles titles, California’s | 


Louise Brough needed every trick in the 


book to outlast California’s Beverly Baker | 


Fleitz 7-5, 8-6. A Wimbledon winner 
in 1948, °49, and ’50, Tennis Stylist 
Brough is now halfway to Helen Wills 
Moody Roark’s Wimbledon record of 
eight championships, 


Red Blisters 


To Londoners, the dock strike was a 
nagging labor problem. To the visiting 
Russian rowers, it was a singular embar- 
rassment. They could hardly disapprove of 


such a proletarian maneuver, but there | 








A friend in need 


You can count on the Hartford Agent for 
help in time of disaster. Here’s an actual 
example... 


Trapped 


in a midnight fire, 
this couple was 
lucky to escape. 
But their home 
was badly damaged. 
Their Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Agent was on the job, working for them, 
before breakfast. What a relief to hear him 
say, “You’ve nothing to worry about — 
you're insured in the Hartford!” 





Remember, there’s a Hartford Agent 
available to you, too! 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








AIR-CONDITIONED 
In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms are 
completely and pleasantly air-conditioned. 
A Name of International Fame 


Wer 


A HILTON HOTEL 


C. J. MACK, V.P. & Gen. Mgr 








STILL 
THE LEADER 
‘welll 
Go} 
. 
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As the summer season rolls on, big time 
tournament after big time tournament 
shows the same result — more players are 
playing the Titleist than any other ball. 

They are doing this for a very good 
reason. These leading pros and amateurs 
have discovered that when the chips are 
down, when every last yard of distance 
is important, when every hair's breadth 
of accuracy counts, Titleist is the ball — 
the only ball. 

Have you discovered this yet? You 
can — in one round. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 


Sold the world over through 
Golf Course Pro Shops only 





Ask your Pro to specify the Acushnet 
best suited to your game 
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PENN (BACKGROUND) BEATING VANCOUVER AT THE HENLEY REGATTA 











Associated Press 


The Russians were caught in an old shell game. 


they stood on the shore with their sweeps 
in their hands, and there were their shells 
on the deck of the strikebound Soviet 
freighter Strelna. The regatta at Henley, 
where they had swept the river only the 
year before, was only a week away. How 
could they practice? They were up the 
Thames, as it were, with a useless set 
of paddles. . 

Soon everybody got into the act—union 
officials, the Soviet Embassy, Old Blues 
who had long since switched from crew 
racing to the Foreign Office—and soon the 
Russians had their shells. Meanwhile, they 
practiced in borrowed boats, and they 
did not like it. Balancing was difficult in 
the narrower British craft; the slides were 
shorter. Their buttocks were getting blis- 
tered, the Russians complained. 

Better Conditioned. For all their trou- 
bles, the Krasnoe Znamia crew, Russia's 
heavyweight eight, did well enough in the 
first heats of the race for the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup. In their borrowed shell, they 
came home half a length ahead of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Next they raced the 
Vancouver Rowing Club (the University 
of British Columbia's varsity eight). The 
Canadians, too, had been delayed by the 
strike. Moreover, half their crew had 
come down with nasty skin infections. 
This was their first race of the regatta. 

To everyone's surprise, the Russians 
found themselves up against a_better- 
conditioned crew. The Canadians not only 
were sharper at maneuvering on the wind- 
chopped Thames, but they had more 
strength left for a last-minute sprint. The 
Red rowers finished 14 lengths behind. 

Better Form. Whatever happened next, 
unheralded Vancouver had won a moral 
victory. The Canadians could hardly have 
expected to keep up their winning ways 
when they took on the University of 
Pennsylvania’s crack eight in the finals. 
Still, they managed to make a race of it. 
The Quakers had to put all their power 


into a last-stretch sprint to finish a third 
of a length in front. 

Although they obviously were chagrined 
to lose that 116-year-old Grand Challenge 
Cup, the Russians remembered their polit- 
ical protocol—even when they made their 
last-minute explanations. “Our boats—we 
think they came too late,”’ said Manager 
Vladimir Muchmenko. “No, not too late, 
but late enough. But we would not blame 
the strikers, only the situation.” 


Scoreboard 

G Jimmy Carter, lackadaisical lightweight 
champion of the world, had already won 
his title three times and lost it twice. In 
the Boston Garden, Wallace (‘Bud’) 
Smith, a stubborn, long-range stylist from 
Cincinnati, was out to make him lose it 
again. By the 15th round, both boxers 
were hot, but Carter had taken too long to 
get started. The decision went to Smith. 
@ After an astonishing series of fractured 
fingers, assorted bruises and an injured 
nerve in his right hand, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ Roy Campanella came down 
with a new catcher’s complaint: spurs on 
the kneecap. One of the bony growths 
broke off, caused enough pain to force 
Campanella out of the line-up. There was 
every indication, though, that Brooklyn’s 
hard-hitting (.335) backstop will be back 
in uniform long before his teammates have 
time to blow their 114-game midseason 
National League lead. 

@ Neither Midwestern heat nor blustery 
Kansas winds on the Wichita Country 
Club course could throw Uruguay’s Fay 
Crocker off her game long enough to let 
any other competitor get within reach of 
the U.S. Women’s National Open golf 
championship. Second and third behind 
the steady Uruguayan’s 299 came Mary 
Lena Faulk and Louise Suggs, both with 
303. Only former Champion Patty Berg 
fired a single sub-par round, but she still 
finished fourth with 307. 
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course Pipestone 
TRUCK TIRES 


Don't S-t-r-e-t-c-h and GROW 
They just W-e-a-r and W-e-a-r- 


Of course Firestone Truck Tires don’t stretch and 
grow. That's a problem that Firestone development 
engineers licked and put behind them years ago 
by Gum-Dipping and Safety-Tensioning the cord 
materials that go into the tire body. Because 
Firestone engineers had years of experience in Gum- 
Dipping and Tension-Drying, they were able to take 
the stretch out of rayon and nylon cord as soon as 
these two cord materials were ready for use in tires. 









Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 
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That’s why Firestone Truck Tires have been setting 
new lost-cost-mileage records ever since rayon and 
nylon cord became available. While others are 
catching up, Firestone has moved on ahead vith 
other developments to give truck operators even 
longer mileage at a cost even lower. Firestone 
Dealers and Stores are always ready to prove to 
you that they can cut your tire cost-per-mile. Let 
them show you that they can do it. 


SUPER TRANSPORT 


TRANSPORT 





ALL TRACTION 


This new multi-million dollar equipment combines 
the famous Firestone Gum-Dipping* process with 
Safety-Tensioning, a new Firestone process which 
takes the stretch out of truck tire cords. The result 
is the climination of tire growth and tread crack- 
ing . . greater resistance to impact breaks .. . 
longer tire life . . . more money-saving retreads 


* T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1955, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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ee 


Bull Market 


The international art world is feeding 
a bull market of its own, led by the 
French impressionists and easy-to-take 
early works by Picasso, Matisse, Dufy and 
Chagall. The boom got under way soon 
after World War II, but the event that 
proved the market’s strength, art dealers 
now agree, was the sale of Department 
Store Tycoon Gabriel Cognacq’s collection 
on May 14, 1952. Before the day was over 
the auctioneer had heard closing bids 
totaling 305 million francs ($871,428), a 
postwar record. In last month’s Paris 
auctions, the steadily rising market raised 
a question: it was not how sound is the 
boom, but how high will it go? 

At Galerie Charpentier, a mediocre Mo- 
net brought more than $4,000; so did a 


Renoir portrait which was more oddity 
than masterpiece (it was painted on a ten- 
inch circular stone slab). A Rouault land- 
scape was knocked down for $5,700, an 
early Montmartre view by Utrillo went 
for $5,300, a Still Life with Flowers by 
Pierre Bonnard was quickly bid up from 
$5,700 to $14,000. Even a small Chagall 
gouache went for $1,720. 

Demand is brisk for French 18th cen- 
tury paintings and old Italian masters, as 
well as moderns. But the dealers think 
early fauve and impressionist paintings are 
today’s price leaders for a simple reason: 
both periods were of relatively brief dura- 
tion. Said one Paris art dealer: “We have 
more than a hundred collectors waiting, 
willing to pay between $45,000 and $85,- 
ooo for a first-class impressionist or fauve 
painting.” 


Ethusiasm for impressionist paintings 
goes far beyond the auction rooms. French 
Critic Francois Mauriac puts it down to a 
nostalgic longing for times past. But the 
curator of Paris’ Musée de l’Orangerie; 
where the recent U.S. loan show of French 
1gth century painting pulled 2,000 to 
2,500 visitors daily, thinks the reason is 
even simpler: “People like to see pictures 
they understand.” 


Grass Moon Master 


At 6:30 one morning last week a short, 
gnomelike figure dressed in a cream- 
colored coat, grey flannels and sneakers 
darted through the dew-drenched shrub- 
bery of Paris’ Bois de Boulogne. He paused 
to stare reflectively at a lush hydrangea 
bush, then hurried on to pick up a dead 
limb, a handful of dead leaves and a piece 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE | 





HE most popular painter in the world today, judging by 

gallerygoers’ reactions and reproduction sales, is the sen- 
sual impressionist, Pierre Auguste Renoir. Leonardo commands 
greater awe, but awe is a long way from affection: at the 
Louvre it is not the tourists but the Mona Lisa who smiles. 
Van Gogh had more passion, and for a time his popularity 
surpassed even Renoir’s, but Van Gogh’s best pictures are ex- 
plosive compounds of joy and sorrow, more calculated to dis- 
turb than to please. Never a shadow of sorrow crosses Renoir’s 
canvases; he painted simple, earthly pleasures in simple, 
earthy terms. “A painter who has the feel for breasts and 
buttocks,” he once declared, “is saved.” 

Next week in Los Angeles, a modern mecca of breast and 
buttock fanciers, the County Museum is staging one of the 
biggest Renoir retrospectives ever held. On show will be top- 
flight canvases from Renoir’s best working years, from 1865 
until his death in 1919. Curator Richard Brown has also 
rounded up a nearly complete set of Renoir’s prints, many of 
his finest drawings, and 18 sculptures. 

Red as a Bell. The sculptures and graphic works prove 
that Renoir’s feeling for the human form was as careful as it 
was appreciative. He never stopped making strictly accurate 
figure studies, for study purposes, and never looked for short- 
cuts. At art school he was, in his own words, “very attentive, 
very docile.” At 40, he called himself “still in the blotting 
stage.” In old age, he described his working method in typi- 
cally unassuming terms: “I arrange my subject as I want it, 
then I go ahead and paint it, like a child. I want a red to be 
sonorous, to sound like a bell; if it doesn’t turn out that way, 
I add more reds and other colors until I get it. I am no 
cleverer than that.” 

The reds in Renoir’s portrait of Mme. Henriot (opposite) 
are sonorous indeed, make a rich foil for her pale flesh and 
paler costume. He used to say that all he asked of a model 
was “a skin that takes the light,” but the portrait shows 
that Renoir could rise to and convey beauties of personality 
as well as those of flesh alone. His bronze study of Mme. 
Renoir nursing their son (right) goes beyond flesh and per- 
sonality alike to celebrate an ever-recurring and ever-moving 
relationship. 

Refreshment for the Eye. A tailor’s son, Renoir went to 
work at 14, painting teacups. Chances are he even enjoyed 
that, as he certainly enjoyed the rest of his increasingly suc- 
cessful career. Long before he died, some of his canvases were 
selling at five-figure prices. He painted about 4,000, of which 
half are now in U.S. collections. Every one has to do with the 


RENOIR’S BRONZE “MOTHER AND CHILD” 


J 


good things of life, particularly the loveliness of women, chil- 
dren and flowers. They are the work of a simple man with ex- 
traordinary command of his craft, who aimed to please and hit 
the bull’s eye. All this does not make him a “master,” for the 





true masters of art have been those who inspired mankind. 
Renoir’s mission was more that of a chef who served up deli- 
cious refreshments for the eyes. Only the harshest of puri- 
tans could carp at such a benefactor, or regret his popularity. 
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RENOIR’S “MME. HENRIOT IN FANCY DRESS COSTUMI 





WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? # &*® *® 


GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Now Cutler-Hammer * *« * Motor Control 
in NEMA Size 2 for motors up to 25 HP* 



























< installs easier 
x works better 
\ lasts longer 


*25HP at 440V 1SHP at 220 V 





Unit Panel Full Three-Phase 


It is here... Cutler-Hammer * * *% Motor 
Control for your larger motors, NEMA Size 2 
Starters with the famous three stars on the 
Cutler-Hammer nameplate. The three stars 
that stand for three entirely new standards in 
motor control performance and value. Star #1: 
Installs easier. So much easier that installation 
savings often exceed the cost of the control. 
Star #2: Works better. So much better that 
this control often pays for itself many times 
over in just the production interruptions it 
avoids. Star #3: Lasts longer. So much longer 
that this control never needs maintenance care 
or expense in 90% of its uses. If you are one of 
the many users who have proved these are 
facts, not mere claims, you will welcome the 
news that your larger motors can now have 
this same control. Order Bulletin 9586, Size 2, 
today from your nearby Cutler-Hammer Au- 
thorized Distributor. He is stocked and ready 
to serve you. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Adjustable Superlife 


Accessibility 
Removing the wrap-around 
cover bares the entire starter 
for three-directional occessi 
bility, 't is wide open ot front 
ond both sides, You can see 
everything ond recch any 
thing. Wiring the starter is 
simplified and routine inspec- 
tion is mode so easy ond 
complete nothing is ever 





Construction 

The entire starter mechanism 
con be removed from its case 
by simply loosening three 
screws, With mechanism out 
of the way, mounting cose, 
connecting conduit and pull 
ing wires is a cinch. A grect 
time saver. No skinned 
knuckles. No damaged 
storter mechanisms 





neglected, 


For Control Panel Designers 


- —_——) 


The new Cutler-Hammer 
* * * Motor Control 
offers an array of spec 
tacular new features to 
provide many exclusive 
advantages in circuit 
planning, compact panel 
design, better motor pro- 
tection and better con 
trol performance. Be 
sure you have complete 
design data on this ad- 
vanced equipment. Write 
or wire today. 





Protection 
Only three overlocd relays 
can provide positive three- 
phose protection to stop 
needless motor burn-outs and 
production interruptions, And 
only Cutler-Hammer offers 
three overload relays in 
stondard starters without the 
excessive costs and delays of 
special starter constructions 


New Control 

Components 
All parts of the new C-H 
*& & & Storters in NEMA 0, 
1 and 2 Sizes ore available 
a3 components; also complete 
starters on convenient unit 
ponels. Electrical interlocks 
ore available to provide ad- 
ditional control cirevits when 
desired 


Sensing Coils 
Only the accurate adjustment 
of overload protection per- 
mits motors to work harder 
without damage. Now more 
important than ever with 
newer type small frame 
motors. Only C-H offers ad- 
justable load sensing coils 
for 3% loading accuracy in- 
stead of the 10% to 12% in 
oll other controls. 





New Control 

Relays 
Finest of control relays, 10 
end 15 Amp. 2-3-4-5-6 
poles. All contacts instontly 
convertible from NO to NC 
or vice versa, NO or NC 
stotus seen ot a glance with- 
out removing cover. New 
armored magnet coils color 
coded for voltage and fre 
quency. 


Vertical Contacts 
Now the famous C-H dust- 
safe vertical contacts have 
been doubly improved. New 
light-weight design cuts 
bounce to reduce orcing. Also, 
orcing is now pressure- 
quenched. Contact mainte- 
nonce core and costs are 
ended for alltime in all normal 
motor control uses 





New SD & HD 
Pushbuttons 


New standard duty pushbut 
ton station with pilot light 
offers many exclusive feo- 
tures, typical of complete 
C-H line. Watch soon for on- 
nouncement of the revolution- 
ory new line of C-H heavy- 
duty oil-tight one-hole 
mounting pushbuttons. 
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of old oak bark. To startled park garden- 
ers an official explained: ‘That gentleman 
is a famous Japanese flower arranger, 
Monsieur Sofu.” 

By afternoon the results of visiting 
Flower Arranger Sofu’s harvest were ready 
for display in Paris’ Bagatelle chateau. 
Withered leaves on a dead branch sus- 
pended from the ceiling had become a 
mobile titled Dance of the Dying Leaves; 
tiger lilies, hydrangeas and irises blended 
into a scarlet-and-gold Japanese Land- 
scape; a moss-covered oak branch was 
part of a tableau, On the Edge of the Lake. 

Picasso of Flowers. Such works have 
made Sofu Teshigahara, 54, “the Picasso 
of flowers” in his native Japan. Sofu has 
broken all the rules of the centuries-old 
flower-arranging art known as ikebana. His 
innovations leave Japanese critics torn be- 
tween a fear that ikebana is getting its 
death blow and admiration for a technique 





approach the Grass Moon School, often 
dispensed with such traditional props as 
water vases and bamboo tubes, using in- 
stead a tiny flower or bud stuck in an 
empty lipstick container, the cap off a 
toothpaste tube or an empty perfume bot- 
tle. Sofu even went so far as to dye 
flowers, incorporate red bird feathers, use 
dried grass, withered leaves and dead 
flowers. A current popular Sofu arrange- 
ment: a dead lotus pod with a purple 
delphinium. 

For 6,000 Wives. Sofu’s revolution 
was just beginning to win converts when 
World War II put an end to such civilized 
luxuries as flower exhibitions. Sofu kept 
on practicing his art in private; then the 
B-29s which knocked out Tokyo demol- 
ished the Grass Moon School building. 
Sofu’s postwar comeback owed much to 
Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, who, Sofu says, 
“had a good basic understanding of the 


Jun Miki 


FLOWER ARRANGER SOFU AT WorK (WITH DAUGHTER KASEM1) 
Classic madrigals to a boogie-woogie beat. 


which, commented a leading Japanese art 
critic, “boggles the eyes and stuns the 
senses.” 

The son of a famous flower arranger 
known professionally as Wafu (Gentle 
Breeze ), young Teshigahara was arranging 
flowers at four, at 14 often replaced his 
father in classes, as a teen-ager plowed 
through the Chinese classics. But at 26, 
Teshigahara, who had chosen as his ike- 
bana name Sofu (Cool Green Breeze), 
decided to strike out on his own. What 
Sofu did was as shocking to the classicists 
as pounding out madrigals to a boogie- 
woogie beat. The central canon of ike- 
bana for centuries has been Ten-Chi-Jin 
(Heaven-Earth-Man), where heaven is 
symbolized by the tall central flower, man 
by a medium branch placed at the side, 
and earth by the shortest branch, placed 
before the heaven branch. From this came 
the rikka (standing) and the nage-ire 
(thrown in) styles. 

Young Sofu began by calling his new 
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nature of Japanese flower arrangement.” 
Some 6,000 U.S. occupation-force wives 
took up Sofu’s style; about 400 of them 
earned the Grass Moon certificate, are 
qualified to teach the art in Hawaii and 
the U.S. 

Today Sofu’s books on flower arranging 
sell as fast as they come off the presses. A 
Sofu exhibit at Tokyo’s Takashimaya de- 
partment store earlier this year sold 45,- 
000 admission tickets in advance. With 
some half-million followers in Japan mak- 
ing up Japan’s second largest flower ar- 
ranging school,* Sofu now thinks he can 
afford to ignore the criticism of tradi- 
tionalists who grumble that “Sofu has 
taken the soul out of ikebana.” In reply 
Sofu simply quotes his own Grass Moon 
motto: “Always look forward to a fresh 
and vivid world and do not become buried 
in retrospection.” 


* Largest: the /kenobo (Priest’s Pond) school 


founded in 1525 A.D., with 4,000,000 followers 
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HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“TI sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM7-11 





she shall have 
good coffee 


wherever she goes! 


There's nothing like a good cup of 
coffee—and there’s nothing to stop 
you from enjoying one—in Paris or 
Pompeii. Just pack along a supply of 
New Instant Chase & Sanborn—the 
Full-Bodied Instant. You'll find this 
instant the answer to truly satisfying 
breakfast coffee, anywhere in the 
world. (At home, too!) 


P.S. Boiling water is best, but 
in a pinch you can make New 
Instant Chase & Sanborn with 
hot tap water. 





Chase a Sanborn 
THE FULL-BODIED INSTANT 
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to the machine shop 


KENFLEX floors cut maintenance costs 


Many business executives choose colorful KenFlex because it makes sales and 
office areas so much more inviting and attractive. Others specify it for its rugged 
durability under the harshest working conditions. 

To every user, KenFlex brings a great money-saving bonus: easy maintenance. 
The smooth, non-porous vinyl surface resists marring by heavy traflic, staining by 
fats, foodstuffs and industrial chemicals, and shrugs off grit, grease and grime. 
That's why KenFlex is so easily kept new-looking by quick damp mopping. 
Waxing is never needed, except for added lustre. 

Get full details on KenFlex and the other fine Kentile, Inc. resilient tile floors 


from your Kentile Flooring Contractor or write Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


K E NF Made by Ame rica’s 
LEX largest manufacturer 
VINYL ASBESTOS TILE. of resilient floor tiles 


KENTILE + KENCORK +» KENRUBBER + KENFLEX * KENFLOR * 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Harry Agganis, 25, Boston Red 
Sox first baseman and former Boston 
University football and baseball star; of 
a massive pulmonary embolism; in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





Died. Isabel Bonner, 47. stage. tele- 
vision and radio actress (Uncle Harry, 
Omnibus, The Right to Happiness). wife 
of Playwright Joseph Kramm (The 
Shrike), 1952 Pulitzer Prizewinner; of 
cerebral hemorrhage; on the stage of 
Hollywood's Carthay Circle Theater dur- 
ing the first act of a performance of 
The Shrike, in which she was playing the 
title role. 


Died. Alexandrovich Gamburtsev. 52 
leading Russian seismologist, director of 
the Geophysical Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences; in Moscow. 


Died. Rudolf Appelt, 54, East German 
Ambassador to Moscow, onetime vice 
president of the Foreign and International 
Trade Committee of the East German 
Economic Commission; in Berlin. 


Died. Dr. Edgar Grim Miller Jr., 62 
dean of graduate faculties of Columbia 
University and renowned research bio- 
chemist; of cancer; in Manhattan. 


Died. Brigadier General Walter N. Hill 
73, wartime head of the Marine Corps 
Naval Examining Board, Medal of Honor 
winner in the Vera Cruz campaign in 
Mexico in 1914; in St. Albans Naval 
Hospital, New York City. 


Died. Max Pechstein, 73, leading Ger- 
man expressionist painter, lecturer at the 
Berlin Academy of Plastic Arts; in Berlin. 
A leader of pre-World War I German 
impressionists, Pechstein built an inter- 
national reputation in the 1920s, was de- 
nounced as “decadent” by the Nazis, saw 
most of his canvases destroyed during 
the war, returned to Berlin afterward to 
repaint many of his early works from 
memory (TIME, Jan. 21, 1952). 


Died. Ernst Legal, 74, veteran German 
actor, theater manager and director, post- 
World War II manager of the State 
Opera in East Berlin; in Berlin. Invited 
by East Berlin's Communist regime to 
manage the State Opera, Legal rebuilt it 
into one of Europe’s important cultural 
showcases, resigned in 1952 in protest 
against the firing of 250 opera employees 
living in West Berlin. 


Died. Stanley H. Jevons, 79, noted 
British social scientist and expert on 
Indian economic affairs, British adviser 
to the Ethiopian embassy; in London. 


Died. Jan van den Tempel, 88, Dutch 
statesman and novelist (Jacqueline Vrijli- 
eff). first Dutch Socialist Cabinet Minis- 
ter (Department of Social Affairs, 1939- 
45); in Amsterdam. 
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BUSINESS 





CORPORATIONS 


The Baron of Beer 
(See Cover] 

At the turn of the century, the most 
famous painting in the U.S. was Custer’s 
Last Fight, a huge canvas across which 
hordes of infuriated redskins hurled them- 
selves at Genera! George A. Custer and 
the last of his*7th Cavalry at Little 
Big Horn. The man who made the picture 
famous was a St. Louis brewer named 
Adolphus Busch,* co-founder of Anheuser- 
Busch and inventor of Budweiser beer. 
Reproduced on outdoor posters and hung 
in countless saloons, Custer’s Last Fight 
became an amazingly successful adver- 
tisement. The company filled 1,000,000 
requests for copies in so years, while Bud- 
weiser sales rose steadily. 

Nothing could be more appropriate to 
the $2.5 billion U.S. brewing industry to- 
day than Custer’s Last Fight. Never has 
there been such whooping. shooting and 
scalping. Reason: at a time when nearly 
everything else in the U.S. economy is 
bubbling and foaming up, beer sales are 
going down. Thus, every U.S. brewer, from 





* Busch bought the Cassily Adams painting for 
$35,000, and turned it over to a lithographer to 
reproduce. The lithographer redrew most of it, 
adding dozens of new figures and buckets of gore 
(i.c., three dying soldiers being scalped) to what 
was once a fairly restrained, stilted scene. 


the Big Three national giants—Anheuser- 
Busch, Schlitz, Pabst—on down to the 
smallest local brewery is on the warpath, 
each trying to scalp the others in the fight 
for sales. At the top of the heap, and 
battling to stay in the No. 1 spot, is 
Anheuser-Busch’s President August An- 
heuser Busch Jr., grandson of Co-Founder 
Adolphus. Like his grandfather, “Gussie” 
Busch is a salesman with a flair for adver- 
tising and promotion, combining dawn-to- 
dusk energy with dusk-to-dawn good fel- 
lowship. Says Busch: “This is the year 
that we are going to separate the men 
from the boys in the brewing industry.” 
George Washington Brewed Here. To 
beer drinkers and nondrinkers alike, the 
drop in beer sales is surprising. Ever 
since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock, with “our victuals much spent, 
especially our beer,’ beer has been one of 
the staples of U life. Revolutionary 
War soldiers got a daily ration; George 
Washington had his own small home brew- 
ery at Mount Vernon. To the sun-baked 
fisherman, the lawn-mowing suburbanite. 
the baseball fan, beer has always been the 
symbol of inexpensive relaxation. This 
week, as July ushered in the height of 
the beer-drinking season, Americans were 
pouring upwards of too million bottles 
a day. 
Nevertheless, in 
sumed but 83 








the U.S. con- 
bbls. — 4,000,000 


1954 
million 


bbls. less than the alltime peak in 1947. In 
terms of per capita consumption, the dip 
is even sharper; beer sales last year were 
down almost 15° from the wartime high 
of 18.7 gals. per person. And beer is not 
the only beverage industry hit: hard liq- 
uor sales have slumped nearly 30% from 
the postwar high, to 1.18 gals. per capita. 
And sales of soft drinks are also down. 
Cars & Calories. No one knows why. 
Some brewers say that they themselves 
have brought on the slump in beer by 
preaching moderation. Others feel that it 
is the natural result of changes in U.S. 
living habits. Once, the saloon was the 
workingman’s club, where he put away 
large quantities of the poor man’s drink. 
But now, with more people making more 
money than ever in history, the working- 
man is much less inclined to idle over a 
glass of suds. He has too many other 
things to occupy his leisure hours: auto 
trips, sports, do-it-yourself hobbies, home 
improvement. Moreover, motorists are in- 
creasingly conscious of the danger in 
drunken driving. Other reasons for the 
decline in beer drinking: reducing diets, 
the fad for low-calorie soft drinks, rising 
beverage taxes, which have helped to 
make the poor man’s drink expensive. 
Whatever the reason, U.S. brewers are 
trying every trick of the trade to boost 
their lagging sales. To keep ahead of the 
pack, Anheuser-Busch’s President Gussie 
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THe BuscHes* 





CELEBRATING REPEAL 





: Piaget 
FouNDER ADOLPHUS BuscH 


To stay at the top, energy from dawn to dusk and good fellowship from dusk to dawn. 


Busch has taken over the sales job per- 
sonally, is kicking off a record $14 million 
advertising campaign to plug his beer; to 
tempt the TV-watching home market he 
has brought out new four-fifths-of-a-quart 
bottles, plus 16-0z., 10-0z. and tiny 7-02. 
“ladies’ size” bottles. As a running mate 
for premium Budweiser, the company has 
developed a brand-new, cheaper (5¢ to 
10¢ a bottle) beer called Busch Lager, is 
now test-marketing it in St. Louis and 
Texas in the hope of taking sales away 
from competing nonpremium local beers. 

Milwaukee's Schlitz, which once loaded 
its beer with vitamin D, is spending mil- 
lions on TV advertising, has brought out 
16-0z. cans to tempt the home market, 
and a new, specially treated paper cup to 
make beer taste better at ball games. Mil- 
waukee’s Pabst also has half-quart sizes, is 
pushing an “Ice-Pak” beer cooler for the 
summer trade and a new “four-pak”’ car- 
ton, has even set up a special “gustamet- 
ric” laboratory to test beer flavor on a 
scientific basis by charting the tastes of 
a dozen beer drinkers. Together, Pabst 
and Schlitz have spent $35 million for 
new West Coast breweries to match. the 
$25 million plant Anheuser-Busch opened 
last year in Los Angeles. Throughout the 
industry. every brewery is scrambling to 
fortify its market against the national 
giants. No one dares relax. 

“Love Your Work."’ August Anheuser 
Busch Jr., fourth in a go-year family line 
to head the brewery fear this 
competition; he thrives on it. Trim (5 ft. 
10 in., 164 lbs.), greying, hard as an oaken 
keg at 56, Gussiet Busch operates on a 
simple formula: “Work hard—love your 
work.” Whether at his baronial suburban 





does not 


* From left: Adolphus Busch III, August An- 
heuser Busch Sr., Gussie Busch 





Busch 
who refer to him as 


+ A long-used diminutive that barely 
tolerates. Most people 
“Gussie” call him “Gus” to his face 
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home or his main brewery sprawiing along- 
side the Mississippi River in South St. 
Louis, he spends most of his waking hours 
selling beer. He rarely talks in a normal 
voice; he sounds more like a hoarse lion. 
On his way to appointments, he lopes in a 
half-walk, half-trot, arms pumping like a 
sprinter, while he bellows orders to an 
aide panting along behind. He often loses 
his bowstring temper. But recently he has 
learned to temper his tantrums with hu- 
mor. “All right, you guys,” he roared at a 
recent company meeting when everyone 
started clamoring at once, “let me blow 
my top first. Then you can blow yours.” 

Carpets & Parties. To sell his beer, 
Busch whistle-stops around the U.S. in 
the most luxurious private railroad car on 


tracks—an 86-ft. stainless-steel, wood- 
paneled, deep-carpeted traveling office 
with a sitting room, four conference 


kitchen, bar, an ample supply of 
Budweiser, and accommodations for elev- 
en. For his trips, he used a twin-engined 
DC-3 airliner, at one time drove 
around in a super de luxe company bus 
fitted out with kitchen, and 
offices. On long business trips Busch him- 
self loved to spell the driver at the wheel, 
go careering down the highway, eyes alight 
with pleasure. But now he has passed on 
both plane and bus to lesser Anheuser- 
Busch the plane because he 
hates flying and the bus because, with his 
new railroad car, he no longer needs it. 
On his railroad trips Busch is apt to 
pull into a siding unannounced at night, 
make a whirlwind tour at 2 a.m. through 
one of his breweries to make sure that 
everyone is on his toes. At every stop he 
invites his wholesalers on board for a 
drink of beer (or whisky) and a pep talk. 
For those he misses, Busch lays on 
baronial parties in his St. Louis home. One 
of the biggest was a mammoth affair last 
summer, after Budweiser sales in St. 
Louis had dropped sharply. Busch invited 


rooms, 


even 


bedrooms 


executives, 


every wholesaler, retailer and saloonkeep- 
er in the area to his home—1r1,000 in all. 

For eleven nights running, the guests 
arrived in batches of 1,000. Busch, with 
his handsome third wife Gertrude, 28, 
made sure to pump every hand, pass a few 
pleasant words with each. “When mid- 
night came,” Busch recalls, “my hand 
would be so swollen I couldn’t move my 
fingers.’’ Every night he soaked his hand 
in Epsom salts until the swelling went 
down; on the eleventh night the soaking 
took two hours. But when St. Louis’ Bud- 
weiser sales shot up 400%, Brewer Busch 
was satisfied. 

Bison & Tessie. The house and farm 
where Busch entertains are unique in con- 
temporary America. The house is a 34- 
room red brick French Renaissance cha- 
teau set on 220 acres of rolling Missouri 
countryside outside St. Louis. Among the 
formal gardens and cool blue ponds are 
eight buildings; a 350-yd. portion of the 
mile-long fence is made entirely of Civil 
War rifle barrels. From his bedroom win 
dow Busch looks out on one of the world’s 
finest animal parks; he can see 
North African mountain sheep, great Eu- 
ropean red rare rapier-horned In- 
dian black bucks. 

The air-conditioned 
sleek hackney horses 
and jumpers. all champions 
trophies to their credit since 1950 alone. 
Up at sunrise, he often takes his white 
mare Miss Budweiser over the 5-ft. jumps. 
Sometimes he hitches 
from his $1,000,000 collection of antique 
carriages, and rides over his acres, occa- 
sionally stopping to toot a brass-throated 
hunting horn to startle the deer. For his 
merriment Gus Busch even has his own 





bison 
stags, 
house 17 


rawboned hunters 
with 600 


stables 





) a coach-and-four 





private zoo: a camel, a trio of performing, 
cowboy-suited chimpanzees and a stub- 
born baby elephant (34 years old, 750 
Ibs.) named Tessie. 

As Busch strides to the 





each 
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stables 








morning, he bawls at the top of his lungs: 
“Tessie! Tessie! Where are you?” Tessie 
immediately trumpets back her greeting, 
and the two engage in a bellowing match 
as he tries to put Tessie through her 
tricks until finally Tessie gives in, obedi- 
ently does a jig, salutes, rolls over and 
retrieves a handkerchief. 

Syrup & Clydesdales. Six months a 
year, Busch throws open his estate to 
touring groups of children and adults 
(32,000 last year), shows them his treas- 
ures, dispenses free soda pop, cookies and 
ice cream smothered in Anheuser-Busch 
corn syrup. Anheuser-Busch also spends 
$550,000 annually breeding Clydesdale 
draft horses; Gus Busch sends them 
around the U.S. hitched to red Budweiser 
wagons, promoting beer in dry farm 
areas where Prohibition sentiment is still 
strong. His latest plan: to cross tiny 
Sicilian donkeys with even tinier Shet- 
land ponies, thus develop thé world’s 


Cardinals finished sixth; this year they are 
fighting to keep out of seventh place. After 
investing $7,800,000 on buying the team 
and improving the ballpark (changed from 
Sportsman’s Park to Busch Stadium), 
Busch desperately wanted a winner. When 
he did not get it, out went Manager Eddie 
(“The Brat”) Stanky, in came Manager 
Harry (“The Hat’) Walker, a hustling 
player-manager from the Cardinals’ Roch- 
ester farm who, Busch hoped, would give 
the team—and Budweiser sales—a lift. As 
for rumors that Busch is about to sell out, 
he purples at the mere suggestion, denies 
the rumors as “dirty, mean stories,” hints 
that his competitors planted them to em- 
barrass him. 

Busch seldom interferes with the run- 
ning of the Cardinals, leaves the job to 
the manager and Anheuser-Busch Vice 
President Richard A. Meyer. His policy 
on baseball is the same as on brewing. He 
never interferes with the brewmasters. 





Margoret Bourke-White—Lire 


Gus Buscu & CarDINALS* 
Out went The Brat, in came The Hot. 


smallest mules to plug a 7-02. “ladies’- 
size’ Budweiser bottle. 

Two years ago, Busch scored his big- 
gest advertising coup by buying the St. 
Louis Cardinals baseball team when the 
Cardinals’ owner, Fred Saigh, was jailed 
for income-tax evasion. Ostensibly, Busch 
bought the Cardinals to save them for St. 
Louis. But he makes no bones about the 
fact that the team helps him sell more 
Budweiser. When sportswriters needle him 
about his commercialism, Busch snorts 
that Colonel Jacob Ruppert owned the 
New York Yankees for 30 years while he 
also owned Ruppert brewery, and that 
many of the 16 major-league team broad- 
casts are sponsored by beer companies. 

"Mean Stories."" Busch first seized on 
the Cardinals as a chance to have some 
fun and recapture his youth. At the first 
spring training, he arrived in a squeal 
of brakes, driving his bus, hopped out, 
donned a uniform and joined the practice. 
But now Busch spends much less time 
with his disappointing team. Last year the 
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Says he: “Their only boss is the beer. All 
they have to do is make the beer—we'll 
sell it.” 

6,000 Years of Beer. Anheuser-Busch’s 
brewing process is no secret. Beer is one of 
the oldest of all drinks. The ancient Bab- 
ylonians, Egyptians and Greeks made it, 
and the Romans found beer in the far- 
thest reaches of their empire. But in mod- 
ern days, not even an Englishman could 
like the ancients’ sweet, flat brews. Actu- 
ally, the first true dry beer came to the 
U.S. with immigrant Germans in the 
1840s. In German fermentation tanks the 
yeast worked at the bottom of the brew 
rather than at the top, as in ale, thus pro- 
ducing the lighter, less alcoholic “lager,” 
i.e., “stored” beer, that has become the 
U.S. favorite. 

Barley & Rice. Anyone can (and mil- 
lions did, during Prohibition) brew a 
batch of beer. But its uniform mass pro- 


* First Baseman Stan Musial and Second Base- 
man Red Schoendienst. 


duction is a highly technical manufactur- 
ing process. At Anheuser-Busch, the brew- 
masters claim that Budweiser and _ its 
higher-priced companion beer Michelob 
(sold only on draught) have only the 
finest ingredients, e.g., imported hops, rice 
instead of oily corn grits, and two-row 
“Hannchen” barley, whose two rows of 
kernels in the head are bigger, more even, 
and contain more starch and less moisture 
than the more prevalent six-row barley 
kernels. 

From start to finish, the brew, made in 
relatively small 630-bbl. batches, is con- 
stantly checked for taste and uniformity. 
As the ground-up barley and rice are 
boiled, the hops and yeast are added to 
ferment the beer and give it its character- 
istic, slightly bitter tang. Both tempera- 
ture and time must be controlled to the 
minute. The immense lagering cellars, 
where the fermentation goes on for 21 
days, must be airtight to keep out all air- 
borne bacteria. Finally, Anheuser-Busch 
treats its beer with a time-honored process 
that no other major national brewer uses. 
In glass-lined tanks floored with sterile 
beechwood chips, the beer is injected with 
a freshly yeasted brew known as “krau- 
sen,” which starts a secondary, month- 
long fermentation to carbonate Budweiser 
naturally. Some brewers argue that krau- 
sening is an expensive, old-fashioned proc- 
ess which does little good. But Anheuser- 
Busch’s brewmasters insist that it results 
in a fresher, better-tasting beer. 

Most beer drinkers believe that kegged 
beer tastes better than bottled beer,* and 
bottled beer better than canned. Kegged 
beer is better because it is fresher, is not 
pasteurized and contains less air. (Air 
helps beer to oxidize, thus become stale). 
Bottled beer also contains less air than 
canned beer, which to many drinkers has 
a metallic taste. In Budweiser’s $1,000,- 
ooo laboratory, one of the biggest in the 
industry, 225 technicians are currently 
at work, some of them on a new can- 
crimping machine that will cut down on 
the air, keep canned beer as fresh as bot- 
tled brew. Another project: a new pas- 
teurization process so that Michelob can 
be bottled. 

"Ah, This Is It."" But with all the 
new techniques, everything still depends 
on the brewmaster. Each afternoon at 
4 p.m., Anheuser-Busch’s Brewmaster 
Frank H. Schwaiger, 46, a big, granite- 
faced Bavarian, walks to a special room 
at the brewery where a table is lined 
with unmarked glasses. Some hold the 
day’s Budweiser, some Michelob, some 
specially air-expressed samples from Bud- 
weiser breweries in Newark and Los An- 
geles, some competitors’ beer. Schwaiger 
sniffs each glass, holds it to the light to 
check the color, drinks deeply in great, 
man-sized gulps, never sipping or swirling 
the beer in his mouth the way whisky or 


* Bottled beer, says Gussie Busch, should not 
be poured by dribbling it down the side of a 
tilted glass. The bottle should be tipped almost 
straight up so the beer surges into the glass, 
thus forcing the carbonation up through the 
beer rather than letting it escape, as it does 
when beer is poured slowly. 
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wine tasters do, “Ah,” he will say quietly, 
“this is it.’ or, “No, no, the malt, the 
malt.” Then he will order any one of a 
thousand slight changes to keep the vari- 
ous Anheuser-Busch brews uniform. After 
two hours of tasting. Brewmaster Schwai- 
ger heads for home in a rosy glow of beer 
and good cigars. Says he: “And I think 
then that perhaps I have the very best job 
in all the world.” 

Beyond the brewing, Anheuser-Busch 
faces complicated pricing and distribution 
problems. The company charges its whole- 
salers $2.46 per 24-bottle case, yet it 
makes only 14¢ profit. The rest of the 
average $5-per-case retail cost of Budwei- 
ser goes for retailers’ and wholesalers’ 
markups, steep state and local taxes. To 
conform with varying local liquor laws, 
Anheuser-Busch has to use some 600 dif- 
ferent labels, packages and bottle caps. 

The Family. In his zest, his super- 
salesmanship, his devotion to beer, Gussie 
Busch follows in the well-marked foot- 
steps of his beer-baron ancestors. The 
brewery is still controlled by the founding 
families. Together with St. Louis’ Anheu- 
ser family, the Busch clan owns 65% of 
Anheuser-Busch’s 4,816,218 outstanding 
shares; Gussie himself owns 22%, worth 
some $20 million, and is paid a salary 
of $150,000 a year. Eberhard Anheuser, 
the 74-year-old grandson of one of the 
founders, is chairman of the board, but 
Gussie, grandson of the other founder, is 
the man in command. Says he: “The thing 
I want to do more than anything else in 
the world is run this business in a way 
that would make my grandfather and my 
father and my brother proud of me.” 

More than anyone in the family, Gussie 
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George Harris—Black Star 


BREWMASTER SCHWAIGER & Boss 
Sometimes it's the best job in all the world. 


Busch is like Adolphus Busch, the son of 
a prosperous Mainz, Germany wine mer- 
chant, who emigrated to the U.S. in 1857. 
Settling in St. Louis. Adolphus Busch got 
into the brewing business by marriage. In 
1861 he married the 17-year-old daughter 
of Eberhard Anheuser, a prosperous St. 
Louis soap manufacturer who had taken 
over a small South Side brewery after its 
owners went broke. When young Adolphus 
got back from the Union Army, Eberhard 
Anheuser asked him to run the beer com- 
pany. He could hardly have found a better 
man. 

A good salesman, with training in chem- 
istry and physics, Adolphus Busch in- 
creased the brewery’s annual production 
from a trickle to 25,000 bbls. within eight 
years. He also began brewing Budweiser 
after a tour of Europe. According to the 
apocryphal story, Adolphus got the secret 
formula of the famed brew of a monas- 
tery. Actually, he developed the formula 
with Carl Conrad, a St. Louis restaura- 
teur, tried to match the light beer he 
found in the Bohemian town of Budweis. 
He felt that it would become more popu- 
lar in the U.S. than the heavy beer then 
being made. He was the first big brewer 
to perfect refrigerated railroad cars, thus 
opening vast new markets in the South, 
installed the first pasteurization process 
for beer. In 1879 the name Busch first 
appeared in the company title, and Adol- 
phus was well on his way to pushing beer 
sales past the 1,000,000-bbl. mark. 

By the time his grandson (Anheuser- 
Busch’s current president) was born in 
1899, Adolphus Busch was a legendary 
figure in St. Louis. At his 20-room brick 
mansion he lavishly entertained such 
guests as Sarah Bernhardt and Teddy 
Roosevelt; he bought homes in Pasadena, 
Calif. and Cooperstown, N.Y., bought 
himself a manor on Germany's Rhine, had 
himself painted by Sweden’s Anders Zorn. 
Traveling to New York in his private car, 


he passed out gold coins on all sides. 
Adolphus Busch could afford it. When he 
died in 1913, he left his family an estate 
valued at $50 million and a brewery turn- 
ing out beer at the rate of 1,600,000 bbls. 
a year. 

The Dark Days. His son, August Busch 
Sr., took over the presidency, steadily 
boosted sales even through World War I, 
when anti-German feeling ran high in the 
U.S. He built the chateau on his estate 
to move his children out to the country, 
where, as Gussie Jr. says, “a kid just 
couldn't have had more.” Friends remem- 
ber young Gussie as difficult for other 
children to get along with, recall that he 
was hot-tempered and impatient with dogs 
and horses. Says Gussie himself: “Let’s 
just say I was the original Peck’s Bad 
Boy.” He went to Fremont Public School 
in St. Louis, then tried Smith Academy, 
a private school. “Without doubt,” says 
Busch, “I was the world’s lousiest student. 
I never graduated from anything.” In- 
stead, Gussie Busch learned his lessons at 
the brewery, where he first went to work 
in 1922, just two years after Prohibition 
had staggered the industry. 

While Gussie scrubbed vats, his father 
tried to hold the company together and 
fought for survival and repeal. Anheuser- 
Busch turned from beer to a variety of 
other products: yeast, refrigeration cabi- 
nets, bus and truck bodies, corn and malt 
syrup, and a variety of soft drinks, in- 
cluding a chocolate soft drink named 
Carcho. The losses were staggering. Nev- 
ertheless, the company stayed in business. 
Young Gussie used the time to climb 
through the ranks. By 1924 he was brew- 
ery superintendent; in 1926 he was named 
general manager and sixth vice president; 
eight years later, when Prohibition was 
finally repealed, he was ready to fill the 
jobs of first vice president and boss of 
the entire brewery division. 

Brewer Busch vividly remembers the 
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TIME CLOCK 


STOCK-PURCHASE PLANS for 
salaried employees are being consid- 
ered by Ford and General Motors. 
Ford will offer its 46,000 salaried 
workers stock below market price 
when it goes on public sale next year. 
G.M. may make a similar plan part 
of a new investment and savings 
program for everybody, from office 
clerks up to the executives. 


NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES, 
biggest nonscheduled air carrier in 
the U.S., had its wings clipped. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board upheld an 
examiner’s finding that North Amer- 
ican runs scheduled flights in viola- 
tion of CAB regulations (Time, Feb. 
28), ordered the line grounded effec- 
tive Sept. 1. North American will 
appeal the CAB ruling to the federal 
courts, keep flying until the case is 
finally settled. 


ATOMS-FOR-PEACE plans are de- 
veloping so fast that General Elec- 
tric Co. will launch the first sales 
campaign for nuclear research re- 
actors this month. G.E. will send 
sales engineers to universities, fac- 
tories, and research companies to 
peddle a nuclear line, e.g., a 50-kw. 
‘swimming-pool” reactor, a 5,000- 
kw. heavy-water reactor. 


FAIR-TRADE LAWS will not be 
an issue at this session of Congress. 
Despite a recommendation by Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell’s an- 
titrust committee that federal price- 
fixing laws be abolished (Time, Sept. 
13), no bill has been introduced. 


ROYAL LITTLE, who wants to put 
half of his Textron American, Inc. 
assets in non-textile diversification, 
is moving into another new field. 
For $18 million, Textron will take 
over Western Union’s international 
cable system to Cuba, England, the 
Azores, Spain and Italy. The sale 


night of April 7, 1933. “The crowds were 
singing and having a wonderful time,” he 
recalls, “and at midnight every factory in 
St. Louis blew its whistle. Then the trucks 
rolled out of the gates and took Bud- 
weiser to bars all over St. Louis. People 
were backed all the way out to the curb 
waiting for their turn at the bar.’’ Gussie, 
his father and his older brother picked 
one of the first cases off the bottling- 
plant line and sent it air express to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt as a heartfelt 
token of thanks. Ever since Gussie Busch 
has been a Democrat (“I'll be damned if 
I'll bite the hand that fed me’), thus 
giving some latter-day verisimilitude to 
Horace Greeley’s remark, circa 1860: “I 
never said all Democrats were saloon- 
keepers. What I said was that all saloon- 
keepers were Democrats.” 

Though the fight was won, it had taken 
too much out of Gus’s father. Suffering 
from high blood pressure, gout and a bad 
heart, August Busch Sr. shot himself to 
death on Feb. 13, 1934. In accordance 
with family tradition, Gussie’s older 
brother Adolphus III was elected presi- 
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solves a big problem for Western 
Union, which was ordered to give 
up its international operations when 
it bought out Postal Telegraph 
twelve years ago, has been looking 
for a buyer ever since. 


PLASTIC PRICES will come down 
as the result of an 18% price slash 
on Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.'s 
vinyl resins (used for raincoats, up- 
holstery, garden hose, etc.). With 
Italian vinyls selling in the U.S. for 
32¢ a lb., Union Carbide was forced 
to cut its price from 38¢ a lb. to 31¢. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE, which lopped off all passenger 
trains to Santa Fe, N. Mex. in the 
*30s, will take coaches off the run 
to Atchison, Kans. (pop. 12,792) if 
the Kansas Corporation Commission 
gives its O.K. Then Topeka will be 
the last city in the company title to 
be a passenger stop. 


PAPER INDUSTRY is busy with 
mergers. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
(1954 sales: $297 million) has of- 
fered shareholders in Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. a two-for-three stock 
swap. St. Regis Paper Co., biggest 
aper container maker (1954 sales: 
200 million), will take over General 
Container Corp. in a stock trade (2% 
shares of St. Regis for each share 
of General Container). 


POTATO PRICE QUIZ by the 
U.S. Agriculture Department flushed 
more evidence of market rigging 
(Timez, June 20). The Government 
charged Manhattan’s Jacob Stern & 
Co. with virtually cornering the sup- 
ply of cash potatoes on the New 

ork Mercantile Exchange in Feb- 
ruary so that it could juggle prices. 
The shortage that made cornering 
easier is ending. Government fore- 
casters expect that the summer crop 
may be 20% over last year’s. 


dent, and from 1937 to 1945 he kept the 
company at the top of the industry. Gus- 
sie Busch went off to World War II in 
1942, spent most of his time helping to 
break tank-production bottlenecks at De- 
troit’s automotive center, came out in 
1945 as a colonel with the Legion of 
Merit. In 1946, when his brother died of 
cancer, Gussie stepped into the president's 
job. But no sooner was he in command 
than Busch found himself and his com- 
pany in deep trouble. 

The New Leaders. During the war, 
when demand soared way above produc- 
tion, Anheuser-Busch’s sales division had 
become lazy. With peace and competi- 
tion, Milwaukee's hustling brewers shot 
ahead. By the end of 1946, Pabst was on 
top, though only by a bare 20,000 bbls. 
Busch was stunned. The next year he 
pushed sales and production up to 3,608,- 
738 bbls. But still Anheuser-Busch skid- 
ded into fourth place. A new leader, 
Schlitz, took over and kept on top for 
six straight years. 

From 1947 to 1952 Busch rode his com- 
pany as if it were a balky jumper, forced 


it over hurdle after hurdle. Overruling his 
conservative directors, Busch kicked off a 
$50 million expansion program for the St. 
Louis brewery to boost capacity 2,630,000 
bbls. to 6,230,000 annually, rammed 
through a $34 million project for an East 
Coast brewery at Newark, another $25 
million for the West Coast brewery. Pro- 
duction rose enough to put Anheuser- 
Busch in second place, right on the heels 
of Schlitz. Then. in 1953, Budweiser broke 
through. With the new Newark brewery 
capable of turning out an additional 
1,840,000 bbls. a year, Anheuser-Busch 
turned out an alltime record of 6,711,222 
bbls., 1.500.000 bbls. more than its near- 
est competitor, Schlitz. One of the big 
helps was Milwaukee's eleven-week beer 
strike, which cost his Milwaukee compe- 
titors an estimated 2,500,000 bbls. But 
Busch kept ahead in 1954, too. 

Worst Mistake. Busch has also made 
some mistakes at Anheuser-Busch. One of 
the worst was boosting the price of beer 
in 1953 by 15¢ a case wholesale, a price 
that in many instances translated itself 
into a $1.20-per-case boost to U.S. beer 
drinkers. As a result, Anheuser-Busch, 
while it still beat out Schlitz by 400,000 
bbls. last year, slumped 800,000 bbls. 
from its 1953 peak. Worst of all, most of 
the loss was to less expensive local beers, 
a market that Busch has not yet been 
able to win back. Characteristically, 
Busch took the full blame. Said he to his 
stockholders at the annual meeting: “We 
made what was probably the worst mis- 
take in the company’s history. As your 
president, I take sole responsibility.” The 
upshot: the stockholders so admired his 
frankness that they asked only a few 
questions and adjourned. 

Today, Busch presides over an indus- 
trial giant with a net worth that has grown 
to nearly $400 million, sales of $216 mil- 
lion, and profits topping $12 million in 
1954. At full capacity, his three breweries 
across the U.S. can produce 8,990,000 
bbls. of beer annually, more than any 
other brewer. How 1955 will turn out is 
anyone's guess. For the first three months 
Schlitz held a slight lead, but now, with 
Budweiser sales soaring, Busch flatly pre- 
dicts that his beer will win going away. 

On his recent whirlwind tour to visit 
Budweiser wholesalers around the U.S., 
Busch bet every man he met a brand-new 
hat—goo in all—that he could not top 
his local sales quota for the year. So far, 
the challenge seems to be paying off. For 
May and June. Budweiser’s wholesalers 
jumped their sales 5% over 1954 levels. 
Says Anheuser-Busch’s President Gus 
Busch: “By the end of the year, I'll either 
have a houseful of hats or I'll be the big- 
gest hat buyer in the country.” 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


Stanley Burnet Resor, 75, white- 
haired dean of 20th century advertising, 
moved from president to board chairman 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., the world’s 
biggest ad agency (current billings: some 
$200 million). He will continue as chief 
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Drive in the Sunlight of Safety 


Be certain you have the nationwide protection 
of Hardware Mutuals Auto Insurance 


When you plan your summer vacation, you always hope 
for fair and sunny weather. It adds to a happy time. 


When you plan a motor trip, it is more than a hope 
that you and your family won't be involved in a high- 
way accident with your automobile. 

Assuring ‘“‘the sunlight of safety’’ on your vacation 
trip requires three basic things: 


1. That you observe the rules of safe driving; 
2. That your car be mechanically sound; 


3. That your auto insurance provides 
adequate protection. 
FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY... 


with State Traffic Regulations 


Write for a free copy of our booklet— 
“HOW TO BE A SAFE DRIVER” 
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| Wherever you travel, know and comply 






Hardware Mutuals are licensed in every state. Any- 
where you drive in the U.S. there’s a Hardware Mutuals 
attorney or adjuster nearby to give friendly, personal- 
ized service any hour of the day or night. If you have 
Hardware Mutuals auto protection, and an accident 
should mar your journey, our representatives are ready 
to put you on your way again with minimum delay. 

Find out what Hardware Mutuals automobile insur- 
ance can do for you. 20¢ of every premium dollar is cur- 
rently being returned to policyholders in dividend sav- 
ings on personal auto insurance.* Call your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative today —or write 
direct to us in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


*Except Mass. Bodily Injury Coverages, 


Home...Business 


Hardware Mutuals, 
Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE 





Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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—to feel how every finger (of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position... how the over-size, plainly labeled 
control keys give direct “live” response... how Totals and 
Sub-totals are obtained instantly by depressing bars, 
with no space strokes required. This is the first adding 
machine to fit the human hand—the first new 
keyboard granted a patent in years! 


then wateh whab happens Rere 


Actual items you enter on keyboard appear in this 
Check Window before they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key machine you see what you’re 
adding—so you can work quickly and accurately. 
Note, too, how Clear Signal prints automatically on tape with 
the first item following a total... also how True Credit Balance 
prints without extra motor operations or pre-setting! 


to show you the Friden Natural Way 
Adding Machine .. . it’s completely 
new! Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
San Leandro, California. 


From Friden — maker of the fully 
automatic Calculator, The Thinking 
Machine of American Business—you 
expect a remarkable adding machine, 
We promise you will not be disap- 
pointed. Ask your nearby Friden Man INC., 


PRODUCTS OF . THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
qT] eC | THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE COMPUTYPER * THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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executive officer. Into the presidency went 
Norman H. Strouse, 48, who left a Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer advertising job to join 
J.W.T. in 1929. As one of the firm’s 95 
vice presidents. Strouse in recent years 
has been in charge of the agency’s De- 
troit office. 

B. (for Benjamin) Brewster Jennings, 
57, was elected Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
ee succeeding George V. Holton, 
65, who retired. The grandson of John D. 
Rockefeller partners, Jennings started as 
a clerk for the old Standard Oil Co. of 
New York in 1920, worked up to Socony’s 
presidency in 24 years. While remaining 
as the company’s chief executive officer, 
he was succeeded as president by Albert 
L. Nickerson, 44, who joined the com- 
pany as a service-station attendant after 
graduating from Harvard in 1933, has 
directed its far-flung foreign trade as a 
vice president since 1951. 

Henry Garfinkle, 49, took over as 
president of gt1-year-old American News 
Co. Percy D. O'Connell retired as presi- 
dent but will remain board chairman and 
consultant. Critical of sagging sales and 
profits (last year’s net was down $2,251,- 
155 from 1952), Garfinkle and associates 
spent millions to gain stock control of the 
company, biggest U.S. magazine distribu- 
tor. Victor D. Ziminsky will stay on as 
president of the firm’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Union News Co., which runs 
newsstand and restaurant concessions as 
well as Manhattan's Rockefeller Plaza 
skating rink. As a boy, Garfinkle helped 
support his widowed mother by selling 
papers to Staten Island ferry passengers, 
built up a big independent newsstand net- 
work along the East Coast. He will try 
to fatten sales by reorganizing magazine 
distribution and reaching for new outlets 
along traffic-heavy superhighways. 

Samuel W. Anderson, 57. resigned as 
assistant Secretary of Commerce for in- 
ternational affairs to become president of 
the American Watch Association, repre- 
senting U.S. importers of Swiss move- 
ments. An investment banker and indus- 
trial planner, Anderson joined WPB in 
1941, supervised the huge expansion of 
U.S. aluminum and magnesium industries. 
He returned to Washington in 1948 to 
become ECA’s industrial director, later 
headed the World Bank's Latin American 
division. As assistant commerce secretary, 
Anderson supported President Eisenhow- 
er’s tariff raise for Swiss watches last 
year. As watch association president, he 
will try to turn back the tariff clock. 

Henry B. Sargent, 50. a veteran util- 
ities executive, was named president of 
American & Foreign Power, Inc., replac- 
ing W. S. Robertson who becomes board 
chairman. After graduating from Tulane 
in 1927, Sargent went to Mississippi Pow- 
er & Light as an engineer, stayed on to 
become vice president and general man- 
ager, then moved over in 1946 to Arizona 
Public Service where he has been serving 
as president. His new company, Foreign 
Power, a subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share. does not operate in the U.S. but 
provides eleven Latin American countries 
with their utilities. 
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Henry P. Becton, Executive Vice-President of Becton, Dickinson and Company, explains 


“(Why a doctor must never be rushed!’’ 


“A famous surgeon used to say to his young student doctors, 
‘A man with a severed carotid artery will bleed to death in 
three minutes. You can sew it up in two-and-a-half minutes 
— if you're not in a hurry.’ 

“Everyone who serves the medical profession must know 
how to be quick and sure. That's why Air Express is important 
to us at B-D, Our customers must be sure they can depend on us. 


—_— & Airk 


“A vaccination program, or a flood, fire or explosion can 
mean immediate need for hypodermic syringes and needles, 
elastic bandages, blood donor equipment. Air Express is the 
sure way to get it there. 

“Air Express can save you money, too. A 20-lb. shipment 
from Rutherford, N. J., to Des Moines, Ia., for instance, is 


$8.12. That's the lowest-priced complete service by $1.48!” 


fess —__——__“— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 





CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


I nvestors 


“Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
123" Consecutive Dividend 


25 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable July 26 to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord June 30, 


1955. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 















For flavor superb, season to 
taste your favorite white 


sauce or gravy with Angostura 


the famous cocktail ingredient. 
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AROMATIC GITTERS 


Works Wonders with Foods 
# | Bes Seffe,/ 
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SAVE BY MAIL 


NY 


EARN 47, ON OUR PREPAID 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
@ One of Chicago's Oldest and 


Largest Savings Associations. Under 


State Government Supervision. 
Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. Send check or write for our 
Free Financial Booklet. Accounts 
opened by 15th earn from the first. 


CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


Savings Department 900 
1656 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 22, Illinois © 
ASSETS OVER $28 MILLION... 


THE PRESS 





Success in the Sewer 


In a little more than two years, a 25¢ 
magazine called Confidential, based on the 
proposition that millions like to wallow in 
scurrility, has become the biggest news- 
stand seller in the U.S. Newsmen have 
called Confidential (“Tells the Facts and 


Names the Names”) everything from 
“scrawling on privy walls” to a “sewer 
sheet of supercharged sex.” But with 


each bimonthly issue, printed on cheap 
paper and crammed with splashy _pic- 
tures, Confidential’s sale has grown even 
faster than its journalistic reputation 
has fallen. It has also spawned a dozen 
guttery imitators. e.g., Hush Hush, The 
Lowdown, Exposed, Uncensored, On the 
Q.T. In Hollywood Cinemactor Humphrey 
Bogart reports that “everybody reads it, 
but they say the cook brought it into the 
house.” In Chicago a society matron 
summed up the simultaneous appall and 
appeal that she feels for the magazine 
“I've read it from cover to cover, and I 
think it ought to be thrown out of the 
house.” 

This week Confidential’s latest issue 
was on its way to newsstands all over the 
U.S. (“Loaded with sizzling exclusives’), 
and the magazine trumpeted its success: 
“Over 4,000,000 and going up.” Like ev- 
erything about the magazine, the circula- 
tion claim was excessive. Confidential has 
applied for membership in the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations; if accepted, it will 
come in with a circulation of about 2,230,- 
000, its average for the first six months of 
1955. But its newsstand growth has been 
so fast (only 30,000 readers subscribe by 
mail) that Covrfidential expects to reach 
its circulation claim in next year's audit. 

A Fake. By sprinkling grains of fact 
into a cheesecake of innuendo, detraction 
and plain smut, Confidential creates the 
illusion of reporting the “lowdown” on 
celebrities. Its standard method: dig up 
one sensational “fact’’ and embroider it 
for 1,500 to 2,000 words. If the subject 
thinks of suing, he may quickly realize 
that the fact is true, even if the embroi- 
dery is not. Confidential has four libel 
suits pending against it (including two 
started by Cinemactors Errol Flynn and 
Robert Mitchum ). But few of its subjects 
are inclined to go to court over what the 
magazine prints. Said one Hollywood star: 
“You've got to have guts or your skirts 
have to be awfully clean before you mess 
around legally with these people.” 

There is an even bigger reason why Con- 
fidential has had so few libel suits. Most 
people damaged by Confidential do not 
want to draw attention to the article and 
the magazine by suing, thus spreading the 
storm. They would rather try to ignore it 
than be entangled in the dirty fight that a 
libel suit would bring. 

Many a Confidential story is based on 
facts that newsmen know and could print, 
e.g., “The Astor Testimony the Judge 
Suppressed.” The magazine specializes in 
finding one black mark in a subject’s dis- 
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tant past, and hammering him with it, e.g., 
Cinemactor Rory Calhoun’s youthful pris- 
on record. Sometimes Confidential drops 
the pretense of reporting altogether, once 
concluded an article about a Hollywood 
director and an actress causing a scene 
in a nightclub with the last line: “It’s 
all a fake.” 

In Hollywood, whose movie colony sup- 
plies most of the subjects for its articles, 
the “Confidential treatment” has become 
such a threat that confidence men have 
tried to collect $500 to $1,000 by offering 
“to keep your name out of Confidential.” 
The magazine gets its tips from bellhops, 
call girls, private detectives and paid tip- 
sters, writes all its articles in its shabby 
Manhattan offices on Broadway, Though 
it offers up to $1,000 an article, few work- 





Tommy Weber 
“CONFIDENTIAL’S” Harrison & RUSHMORE 


Let the wrecking ball swing. 


ing newsmen will write for it, and almost 
all its bylines are pseudonyms of Confi- 
dential’s editors. 

A Doss. Confidential’s publisher, Rob- 
ert Harrison, 51, would make a racy sub- 
ject himself for an article in the maga- 
zine. A sleek-haired, gruff-talking showoff, 
Bachelor Harrison drives a white Cadillac, 
making the rounds of New York City 
nightclubs “wherever romance beckons 
me.” Manhattan-born, Harrison started 
out in publishing after working as a writer 
for movie trade papers, bringing out such 
magazines as Beauty Parade, Wink, Titter 
and Flirt. 

Short of cash but obviously enjoying 
his work, Harrison often modeled for pic- 
tures himself, posing as everything from a 
white slaver (with pith helmet) to an 
irate husband spanking his wife. On one 
project for one of his magazines, Har- 
rison was picked up by New Jersey police 
(and released) for taking pornographic 
pictures: he had driven a carload of 
models to a Jersey golf course and had 
started taking pictures of them cavorting 
across the fairways half-nude. 

The Post Office Department has made 
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from moraine: 


the toughest automotive 


engine bearing ever made 


rrnioraine-400O 


NMAoraine-400's . . Anuonurf actioned by the 
wodd's Longest monupactuner, of, original 
equipment engine. bearings! They 
consistently outperporme all othe. aritomotine engine 
beanmngs —because they'ne more dependable, 
more Hedistavt& to corrosiow, beak andl wemr. 
Moraime-400 maine and cowecting Kod beaxings 
ane W Use NOw on Leading makeds Of quitomobiles, 
—twwks, buses, and off) the-Hoad equipment ! 





Moraine also produces: 

M-100 engine bearings and Moraine 
conven tional bi-metal engine bearings—Self-lubricating 
bearings—Moraine friction materials—Moraine metal powder 
parts—Moraine porous metal parts—Delco hydraulic brake 
fluids—Detco brake assemblies, master cylinders, wheel cyl- 
inders, and service parts—Moraine power brakes—Moraine 
rolled bronze and bi-metal bushings, 
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Waar OPPORTUNITIES 
may investors expect in today’s 
market for state, municipal and 
other tax-exempt bonds? What 
developments are affecting it? 


What about supply and demand, 





prices, trends, outlook? 
These and other factors 


bearing on the market are dis- 


cussed and timely information is 
presented in our new 1955 Mid- 
Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt 
Bond Market, which is available 
to you without cost or obliga- 
tion. You will find it helpful in 
appraising the tax-exempt yield, 
safety and other qualities of 
these bonds in relation to your 


own investment requirements. 





Send for Mid-Year Survey 
and accompanying tax chart 
which shows the income 
required from taxable 
securities to equal the yield 
from tax-exempt bonds. 
Ask for folder TM-7 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
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Harrison clean up his magazines before 
putting them in the mails, and New York's 
Society for the Suppression of Vice filed a 
complaint against them. But he was unde- 
terred. When he saw the popularity of 
the Kefauver crime hearings on TV, he de- 
cided that “inside stuff” was even better 
than cheesecake. 

A Smear. In the first issue of Confi- 
dential, Harrison ran an article butter- 
ing up Hearst Columnist Walter Win- 
chell. It paid off. Winchell promptly 
became a one-man promotion agency for 
the magazine, fired with new enthusiasm 
for it every time Confidential ran another 
article praising him or attacking his en- 
emies. (Harrison obligingly became a con- 
tributor to Winchell’s Damon Runyon 
Memorial Fund.) Harrison also found 
a way to use Confidential articles over 
and over again in another of his maga- 
zines, Whisper (“The Stories Behind the 
Headlines”). 

Confidential’s small staff works under 
Editor Howard Rushmore. onetime Com- 
munist who was fired as a Hearst re- 
porter (Time, Nov. 1), partly for con- 
tributing in his spare time to Confidential. 
The editors write Confidential’s articles in 
breezy, breathless tabloid prose, always 
promising more than they give (“This ar- 
ticle will shock you’’). One of the best de- 
scriptions of the kind of reporting in Con- 
fidential and its imitators came from one 
of the imitators, Top Secret. Said Top 
Secret: “How cunningly the smear is con- 
structed. It says nothing with finality. It 
doesn’t come right out and claim... 
Everything is left neatly up in the air, 
letting the heavy steel wrecking ball swing 
freely, hit as it may and where.” 


Husband Scooped 


As a free-lance writer for the Miami 
Daily News, Jane Wood specializes in 
offbeat features. seldom lands on the 
front page. But last week one of Report- 
er Wood's offbeat features touched off 
Miami's biggest crime story of the year, 
exposed a robbery gang led by two cops, 
and caused another shake-up in Miami's 
police department, already riddled by 
bribery charges. 

It all started last fall when Reporter 
Wood, who is the wife of Henry Reno of 
the opposition Miami Herald, wrote a 
story about the financial troubles of the 
wife and two children of LeRoy Horne, 
jailed for ten years for armed robbery. 


| Horne read the Daily News story, was so 





touched that he decided to go straight, 
joined the prison church, became a mod- 
el prisoner. 

To clear his conscience he sent a mes- 
sage to Jane Wood that he wanted to tell 
her the whole story of the robbery gang. 
She went up to the De Land state prison 
camp where Horne confessed to her four 
other holdups, named five accomplices, 
including Miami Policemen Peter Balma 
and Lewis Womack. The two cops, said 
Horne, picked out easy robbery victims 
while on their motorcycle rounds, gave 
the names and addresses to Horne and 
his partner, Gerard Casselli, collected 
25% of their take. 
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Miom 
REPORTER Woop 
She started beating her husband. 


Miami police picked up Casselli, who 
also confessed and corroborated Horne’s 
story. One of the gang leaders, Policeman 
Womack, was killed in an unexplained 
boat explosion last summer. But Balma, 
27, was still on the force. He was called 
in off his beat. stripped of his badge and 


pistol, suspended from the force and 
charged with robbery. Reporter Wood 
saw it all, wrote the story, gave the 


Daily News a clean beat over the Her- 
ald. She also scored a clean beat over her 
husband; he is the Herald's crime spe- 
cialist. 


Clear Cut 


In the midst of the furor over newsmen 
who were members of the Communist 
Party (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), the 27,302- 
member American Newspaper Guild last 
week took a clear-cut stand on a problem 
that has been worrying it for years. At its 
22nd annual convention in Albany, N.Y., 
the Guild unanimously voted not to de- 
fend the employment rights of any mem- 
ber who is an admitted or proved Com- 
munist Party member. 

Said the Guild declaration: “The 
A.N.G. and its locals need not resist the 
dismissal of any employee who has ad- 
mitted [party membership] in an open 
hearing by a competent governmental 
agency |or| who has finally been ad- 
judged by a court of competent juris- 
diction to have been a member of the 
Communist Party.’ The Guild’s action, 
which applies to anyone who has been a 
member of the party within six months 
of being fired, takes the place of a pro- 
posed change in the Guild’s constitution 
barring Communists from membership al- 
together (Time, Aug. 16). “If anyone 
wants to exercise his right to be part of a 
conspiracy,” explained St. Louis Guilds- 
man Rollin Everett, “then let him seek 
employment from those who agree with 
him.” 
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Specifically-engineered to handle today’s 
increased payloads, the rugged new Super 
Expressway is unsurpassed for low cost- 
per-mile performance. Built to shrug off 
road and impact shocks, cuts and bruises 
on long haul, high speed routes, the Super 
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deeper tread. That's your assurance of 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO « WACO, TEXAS 


POUND FOR POUND, 
NYGEN CORD IS STRONGER 
THAN STEEL CABLES! 
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These Debentures have not been and are not being offered to the public. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$38,500,000 


The Western Union 


Telegraph Company 


Twenty-five Year 444% Debentures, Series 1 
due June 1, 1980 


Direct placement of the above Debentures has been negotiated 
by the undersigned. 


SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 
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RUST-OLEUM 





Stop Rust this easy way—just scrape and wire- 
brush to remove rust scale and loose rust, then 
apply RUST-OLEUM 769 Damp-Proo, Red Primer 
directly over sound rusted surface! Resists salt 
air, heat, fumes, general weathering! Many colors, 
aluminum and white. See Sweets for catalog and 
name of nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor, or 
write on your letterhead for complete literature. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2481 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 
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Dallas 


Cleveland Chicago 
West Palm Beach 





CONVENIENCE 
Located in the heart of the Grand Central 
area. Close to theatres, shops, offices and 
transportation. All restaurants and many 
guest rooms are pleasantly air-conditioned. 
Dine and dance in the famous Roosevelt Grill 
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Won’t Upset The Stomach 


Anacin® not only gives stronger, faster 
relief from pain of headache, but is also 
safer. Won’t upset the stomach and has 
no bad effects. You see, Anacin is like a 
doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin con- 
tains not just one but a combination of 
medically proven, active ingredients. Sci- 
| entific research has proved no single drug 


can give such strong yet such safe relief 
as Anacin. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 








CINEMA 


Newsreel 


@ At Disneyland, the gigantic amuse- 
ment park in Anaheim, Calif., scheduled 
to open in mid-July, Walt Disney will 
have a theater for a 360° screen, which 
he confidently expects represents the final 
step in evolution of the wide screen. Last 
week Disney gave the press a peek at it; 
standing on a platform in the middle of a 
circular theater, the viewer watched a 
15-minute scenic tour of Monument Val- 
ley, Las Vegas, Los Angeles and Balboa 
Bay, had the sensation of looking out of 
the same car or boat that the eleven- 
camera unit had worked from. The sense 
of motion was impressive. Said Daily 
Variety: “Like riding in a flying saucer.” 
@ Cinemogul Spyros Skouras flew into 
Johannesburg to add a new string of the- 
aters to his 20th Century-Fox empire. 
He was reportedly prepared to pay $7,- 
000,000 for Africa Theaters, Ltd., whose 
more than 200 movie houses would give 
him a virtual film monopoly in east, cen- 
tral and southern Africa. 

@ At large in Rome, Hollywood Gossipist 
Hedda Hopper characteristically wasted 
no time in getting to the heart of the mat- 
ter in her interview with Gina Lollo- 
brigida: “I’ve heard many arguments as 
to whether or not your focal point above 
the waist is larger and more shapely than 
Sophia Loren’s.” Gina replied promptly 
and “without batting an eyelash,’ Hedda 
reported: “I can assure you hers is larger.” 
Concluded Hedda vaguely: “Loren’s fol- 
lowers think Gina is too cold. Gina’s fans 
say Loren puts too much stress on sex. 
It’s pretty much the same pattern as 
Hollywood.” 


The New Pictures 


This Island Earth (Universal) stays 
earthbound just a little too long as Scien- 
tist Rex Reason grows increasingly sus- 
picious of a house party thrown by Jeff 
Morrow, an eggheaded visitor from outer 
space. But when Rex and his beautiful 
fellow scientist Faith Domergue try to 
escape, they are scooped into a flying 
saucer and whizzed off to the planet of 
Metaluna to help their hard-pressed host 
fight off some neighboring spacemen. The 
interplanetary war that follows has Meta- 
luna looking like a giant pinball machine 
screaming “Tilt!” in seven different colors. 
What with dodging flaming meteors and 
grappling with odious mutants (half- 
human and half-insect monsters that have 
a weakness for female earthlings), Rex 
and Faith are mighty lucky to grab a seat 
on the last spaceship back to earth. 





The Seven Little Foys (Paramount) 
has a story as relentlessly cute as an ele- 
phant in pinafores. Bob Hope, cast as the 
late Vaudevillian Eddie Foy, is supposed 
to be so allergic to women that in years of 
married life he sees his wife (Milly 
Vitale) only the minimum amount of time 
necessary to father seven children. What 
he does with the time thus saved is never 
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“Oh, brother...is he burning up!” 


@ You can’t blame a guy for getting hot under the 
collar about today’s high costs. But here’s a stream 
of ideas that will help put out the fire. 

If high printing bills are igniting your temper, 
take a calm, cool look at the paper you are using. It 
represents a big share—one-third—of the average 
printing job. In the past, you could do nothing 
about it, since papers of equal quality have always 
cost about the same. But today it’s a different story. 

Today, Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers cost 
less than other enamel papers of equal quality. 

Behind this surprising statement is a modern 


papermaking method, perfected and pioneered by 
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Consolidated, that eliminates several costly manu- 
facturing steps while maintaining highest quality. 

All we ask is a chance to prove that Consolidated 
Enamels will cut your printing costs. By contacting 
your nearest Consolidated Paper merchant, or by 
writing us direct, you can get free trial sheets to 


test run. Then you can decide for yourself. 


Zo so zZ_ 


production gloss » modern gloss flash gloss 
productolith « consolith gloss « consolith opaque 





enamel 
| printing 
papers 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO, Soles Offices: © 135 S, LaSalle St., Chicege 3, | 
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When it comes to fine Scotch Whisky, 
you'll appreciate the real character and 
quality of Black & White. They never 
change. 


“BLACK ¢ WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y, 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


fully explained. According to the movie, 
his principal nonworking pastimes are 
playing pool and trading insults with 
James Cagney, thinly disguised as Hoofer 
George M. Cohan. 

Milly Vitale dies while Hope is heed- 
lessly off having a soft-shoe competition 
with Cagney, and the remorseful widower 
settles down in Westchester to be a daddy 
to his justifiably indignant brood. But, at 
tedious length. he is persuaded by his 
agent to drag all seven of the urchins into 
vaudeville. They are a smash hit, and one 
of the boys improves his backstage hours 
by becoming an expert crapshooter an- 
other a skilled Peeping Tom. And now 
Writer-Director Melville Shavelson adds 
a predictable turn of the dramatic screw 
Hope's bitter sister-in-law protests to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and Foy and family are haled 


Bos Hore & James CaAGNEY 
A vote for child labor. 


into court. The children deliver impas- 
sioned appeals for Papa, while Papa sums 
up with a thundering speech in defense of 
child labor. Visibly moved, the judge 
sends them all back to the Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Out of this unlikely material emerges a 
better-than-average VistaVision musical 
mostly because of the near-maviaca! en- 
ergy of Bob Hope, whose 
never better as he splutters gags like an 
endless string of comic firecrackers. Italy's 
Milly Vitale is decorative as the 
suffering wife, and the children are always 
on hand to trigger a succession of mildly 
daring jokes about childbirth. . 


timing was 


long- 





It Disney: 
) draws a the sus- 
ceptible hearts of some 20 million U.S. 
dog lovers with a 75-minute Cinema- 
Scope cartoon of the romance between a 
high-bred cocker spaniel (Lady) and a 
mongrel (Tramp) from the wrong side of 
the tracks. But, in humoring dog lovers, 
Disney may well lose friends cat 


bead on 


imong 
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fanciers for his venomous portrait of 
a brace of Siamese cats (named Si and 
Am) that are noticeably lacking in the 
virtuous qualities that abound in the 
canine kingdom. 

After a Christmasy opening, filled with 
carolers and cuteness, Disney's anthropo- 
morphic animals take charge: Jock the 
Scotty speaks with a burr; Trusty the 
bloodhound has a Southern accent; a 
dachshund talks like a comedy Dutch- 
man; a borzoi spouts about Gorky with 
Russian flourishes. Whimsy is seldom more 
than a step ahead of whamsy: Jock and 
Trusty archly explain about sex to Lady 
just before Tramp does battle with three 
slavering mastiffs; a comic scene in the 
dog pound is closely followed by a parody 
of the “last mile” walk from the death 
house as a crazed dog is led off to be 
destroyed. The film’s big terror scene 
takes place in a baby’s bedroom, where 
valiant Tramp kills a red-eyed rat, even 
though he has to knock over the crib and 
dump the baby on the floor to do it. 

Walt Disney has for so long parlayed 
gooey sentiment and stark horror into 
profitable cartoons that most moviegoers 
are apt to be more surprised than disap- 
pointed to discover that the combination 
somehow does not work this time. The 
songs, by Peggy Lee and Sonny Burke, are 
naggingly reminiscent of other tunes, but 
none of the cartoon creatures—except, 
possibly, a whistling beaver playing a 
bit part—have a fraction of the lovable 
charm of those in Disney's earlier fables. 


Current & CHOICE 

Summertime. Katharine Hepburn finds 
love and gentle heartbreak in Venice; with 
Rossano Brazzi (Time. June 27). 

The Great Adventure. Arne Sucks- 
dorff’s nature film, a blending of terror 
and tenderness in the seasonal round of 
life in a Swedish forest (Time, June 20). 

The Seven Year Itc’. Though the ads 
promise more fun than the picture deliv- 
ers, Marilyn Monroe and Tom Ewell help 
Director Billy Wilder make George Axel- 
rod’s comedy a fairly engaging romp 
(Time, June 13). 

Hiroshima. A propaganda-heavy but 
harrowing Japanese-made film about the 
atomic destruction of a living city (Tre, 
May 23). 

Violent Saturday. Three thugs rob a 
bank in a picture as simple and as nerve- 
racking as a bomb; with Victor Mature, 
Richard Egan, Ernest Borgnine (Time, 
May 16). 

Heartbreak Ridge. The infantryman’s 
ordeal in Korea, as experienced by a green 
French lieutenant and sharply recorded by 
Director Jacques Dupont (Time. May 9). 

Marty. The love story of “a very good 
butcher”; home truth and homely humor 
in the life of an ordinary man—well per- 
ceived by Playwright Paddy Chayefsky, 
well expressed by Ernest Borgnine, Betsy 
Blair (Time, April 18). 

East of Eden. Director Elia Kazan 
does his best with one of John Steinbeck’s 
worst novels, and a new star, James Dean, 
is born of his pains; with Julie Harris 
(Trae, March 21). 
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In the office or on the road, SoundScriber offers more useful extra features 
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thing — while they’re hot... gets them off your mind onto the green disc! 
Don’t wait another high-pressure minute... try SoundScriber in your 
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Knighthood Deflowered 


Orricers AND GENTLEMEN (339 pp.J— 
Evelyn Waugh—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


For other embattled Britons, the winter 
of 1940 may have been their finest hour— 
but not for Commando Officers and Gen- 
tlemen Evelyn Waugh writes about in his 
second novel about World War II. With 
his elite brigades buried in Eastern Medi- 
terranean retreat, the boss commandoman 
in London could count for instant offen- 
sive action exactly six men and a pariah 
captain left at home in a shipping snafu. 
Desperate for any justifying achievement, 
the general ordered out these seven, with 
his press officer, on a radar-smashing raid 
by submarine on a Channel islet. 

No more unwilling warrior could have 
been found for Operation Popgun than 
Captain Trimmer. onetime ladies’ hair- 
dresser on the Aguitania. But the sub- 
marine lost its way. and the trembling 
Trimmer found himself leading the first 
Britons since Dunkirk back onto the 
French coast. Somehow Trimmer’s ser- 
geant blew up a rail line, while the press 
officer quoted tipsy encouragement to the 
captain. “For God's sake. come on,” 
squeaked Trimmer from the small boat, 
as the sappers returned. “Be of good com- 
fort. Master Trimmer. and play the man,” 
urged the press officer. “We shall this day 
light such a candle by God's grace in 
England as I trust shall never be put out.” 
After the press man edited the exploit, of 
course, the haircutter became England's 
darling and the War Cabinet itself delib- 
erated over where his prowess might next 
be suitably employed. 

Captain Trimmer is just one of the odd 
fish that Evelyn Waugh takes whenever 
he lets down his nets. This novel is chiefly 
about officers who have always been gen- 
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Larry Burrows—Lire 

NOVELIST WAUGH 

Mercy in justice. 
tlemen, particularly that “Christian gentle- 
man,” Guy Crouchback. It is every bit as 
good as Men at Arms, whose splendid 
characterizations and fine writing led many 
in 1952 to predict that its author had 
begun the best English fictional account 
of World War II. Waugh writes of the life 
and death of ruling-class commandomen 
with the authority of one who took part 
in raids on Bardia in Libya and fought in 
Yugoslavia. His eye for the ridiculous still 
flashes quick as a pistol. He can still write 
crushingly of spivvish parvenus and loony 
Hebridean lairds. But the formerly fero- 
cious satirist continues to broaden and 
deepen the fascinating experiment, begun 


Culver 


Ciara Bow & Ettvor Gryn (circa 1927) 
A red rose between the teeth. 
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in Men at Arms, of doling out uncertain 
portions of esteem and even affection to 
such characters as share his 18th century 
Tory’s devotion to God, King and Coun- 
try. As one result, a somewhat unfor- 
giving melancholy runs through this often 
very funny book. 

As Waugh explains it, Men at Arms and 
Officers and Gentlemen, covering the pe- 
riod of the Russo-German alliance. “‘con- 
stitute a whole.” He has therefore scrapped 
his original plan for a trilogy to let these 
two books stand by themselves, though he 
plans to “follow the fortunes of the char- 
acters through the whole of their war” in 
later novels. Men at Arms began with 
Crouchback reading of the Russo-German 
alliance and rushing in “jubilation” to join 
a correct, old-line regiment. “A decade of 
shame seemed to be ending in light and 
reason, when the Enemy was plain in 
view, huge and hateful, all disguise cast 
off; the modern age in arms.” 

Officers and Gentlemen ends, after the 
rout on Crete and the nearly simultaneous 
breakup of the Russo-German alliance, 
with the hero’s “deflation.” Crouchback 
finds himself “back after less than two 
years’ pilgrimage in a Holy Land of illu- 
sion in the old ambiguous world. where 
priests were spies and gallant friends 
proved traitors and his country was led 
blundering into dishonor.” In a last “sym- 
bolical act,” however, Crouchback burns 
papers he had brought out from Crete 
which would have proved that his fellow 
aristocrat—that faultlessly bred Interna- 
tional Equestrian Champion Ivor Claire, 
whom he had once thought of as “quintes- 
sential England”—had funked and fled his 
command. This, in the relentless author of 
A Handful of Dust and The Loved One, is 
something new. In the evolution of Evelyn 
Waugh, mercy appears to have arrived to 
season justice. 


Love & Sin ona Tiger Skin 


Etinor Gurn (348 pp.)—Anthony 
Glyn—Doubleday ($4.50). 


The book which added “/t” to the vo- 
cabulary of the ‘20s enthralled readers on 
two continents and enthroned Elinor Glyn 
as the sultriest literary siren of the pre- 
Kinsey age. Even more famous. of course, 
was Three Weeks, a swoon-making elixir 
that Elinor uncorked in 1907. Three 
Weeks, written in six, eventually sold 
some 5,000,000 copies, and featured a 
wildly romantic Balkan queen who greeted 
her lover from a reclining position on a 
tiger skin with a red rose between her 
teeth. The book was boycotted in Boston, 
blasted from pulpits, and celebrated in an 
anonymous ditty: y 


Would you like to sin 
with Elinor Glyn 
on a tiger skin? 
Or would you prefer 
to err 
with her 
on some other fur? 


As her grandson Anthony Glyn (nom de 
plume for Sir Geoffrey Davson, Baronet) 
makes plain in his slightly pious but 
consistently entertaining biography, the 
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In bicycle manufacture, the race is to the swift. It takes smooth, 
high speed production methods to produce the best — profitably. 

This was the problem of one of the world’s leading bicycle 
builders. An important operation involved punching 36 spoke 
holes simultaneously in every wheel rim. To lubricate the 
punches and dies manually, a cover had to be left open. Dies and 
punches were blocked by accumulating scrap. Wear was such 
that they had to be replaced once a week. The cost on all four 
machines used in the operation ran into $20,000 a year. Punching 
those rim holes was making a sieve of the budget. 


Then an Alemite Lubrication Representative was called in. After 
a careful analysis of the problem he came up with an inexpensive 
recommendation. An automatic Alemite lubrication system was 
installed with a minimum of trouble. This new system lubricated 
the punches and dies constantly with the machine cover closed. 
Results: No more scrap clogging punches and dies. The saving 
on parts, maintenance, downtime and increased production was 
$20,000 a year! 

This is typical of the assistance Alemite offers industry. What- 
ever you manufacture, whether your plant is large or small, 
chances are an Alemite system or Alemite equipment can save 
you money. And expert lubrication counsel is yours at no cost or 
obligation whatsoever. Wherever you are, there is an Alemite 
representative ready to serve you. 


Here, an Alemite loader pump is being 
used to fill a grease gun. The saving over 
hand methods is 15 man-hours for every 
400 pound drum of lubricant used. Further, 
only clean lubricant reaches bearings, 
maintenance costs go down, and house- 
keeping is easier. 


ALEMITE {ij 


1G, Um. PAT, OFF, 





37 Years of Lubrication Progress 
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The coupon below will bring you an interesting booklet, 

“5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication.” Send for it. And a 
phone call will bring an Alemite expert, who will be glad to 
give you an “on-the-spot” demonstration of how 

Alemite methods can save you money. 


FREE New Booklet! ---------------- 


ALEMITE, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. A-65 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of 5 Plans for Bet- 
ter Plant Lubrication.”’ No obligation, of course. 
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Moving? GS© Call... 
YOUR ALLIED AGENT 





no.1 specialist 
in local moving! 








Courteous service and the utmost care in 
handling your precious possessions— 
these are the principles that guide the 
uniformed driver of your Allied Agent 
assigned to serve you on moving day. 
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AVSSANI 
FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, IIL. 





| woman behind the legend was no pan- 


therish love goddess but a proper Victor- 
ian who put little sex into her books and 
found no satisfying love in her life. 

Born on the isle of Jersey in 1864, 
Elinor Sutherland and her sister were 
brought up there and in Canada by her 
soon-widowed mother and various in-laws. 
In backwoods Ontario. the Sutherland girls 
were schooled in French and all the social 
graces. A ferociously aristocratic grand- 
mother was a martinet on bearing. forever 
challenged the girls: “How would | you| 
behave on the steps of the guillotine?” 

In the Brighton Baths. It was not until 
her mother remarried for money that 
Elinor was able to put her social training 
to use. With her red hair, green eyes, and 
powder-white face. she drew men in Paris 
and London like so many iron filings. 
When she was 26. four house-partying 
young gallants threw each other into a 
lake at 3 a.m.. competing for her favors. 
This intrigued a longtime socialite bache- 
lor named Clayton Glyn, who decided 
Elinor was just the girl for him. Elinor, in 
turn, took one look at his prematurely 
silvered hair and aristocratic bloodlines 
and decided he was the dream man she 
had been scribbling about in her diary. 

For the honeymoon at Brighton in 
1892, Clayton hired the public baths for 
two days so that his “Lorelei” could 
“swim up and down alone, naked. her long 
red hair, which when uncoiled reached her 
knees, trailing in the water behind her.” 
But in a short two years all the romance 
had gone from their marriage. When EI- 
inor confided to Clayton that a friend of 
his had the gall to kiss her, she was heart- 
broken to hear her husband chuckle. “Did 
he? Good old Brookie!"" Clayton was ar- 
dent only for a male heir. When Elinor 
presented him with a second daughter, he 
took off for Monte Carlo in a huff and 
dropped £10,000 at cards and roulette. 
Elinor put her seething romantic frustra- 
tions into bestsellers such as The Reflec- 
tions of Ambrosine, The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline (U.S, title: Red Hair). 

Gold Spittoons. The year after Three 
Weeks stunned the English-speaking 
world, Clayton stunned Elinor by an- 
nouncing that they were up to her dia- 
mond tiara in debts. Elinor manfully 
shouldered them, and the rest of her life 
was a saga of deadlines, potboilers and 
IOUs. Clayton died in 1915, and Elinor 
was caught up in friendships with Lords 
Milner and Curzon, Philosopher F. H. 
Bradley and Field Marshal Mannerheim. 
If any of the eminent gentlemen went in 
for sin on a tiger skin. Grandson Anthony 
‘is discreetly mum on the subject. 

Hollywood “discovered” Elinor Glyn 
in 1920, when Famous Players-Lasky of- 
fered her $10,000 and traveling expenses 
to write an original scenario. Elinor 
stayed on to do nine more scripts (includ- 
ing Three Weeks), to instruct the screen 
moguls that English drawing rooms were 
not lined with gold spittoons. and to give 
the stars—Gloria Swanson, Rudolph Val- 
entino and half a dozen others—her point- 
ers on the art of love. “Do you know,” 
she would say of Valentino later, “he had 
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Nosopy knows who’s going to win the All-Star game in Milwaukee 
next Tuesday. That’s one reason why they play it. But there’s one 
man who can help you make the best guess on what will happen— 
and tell you more and more entertainingly about the talents of the 
men who will play—than can anybody else. He is Red Smith, the 
greatest living Smith in sports. 
In this week’s SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Red Smith previews the 
All-Star game—as just one more example of the kind of coverage 
that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, the newest, most exciting, most intel- 
ligent voice in baseball, brings to America’s national game. 
In recent issues. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has already given you— 
—a swift, clear summary of the strategy of baseball by Jerry Tax, 
which for one thing made baseball make sense as it never did be- 
fore to a lot of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED-reading wives who saw 
the article. (And secretly, to a lot of men too.) 
—a look at Branch Rickey from his side of a front-office desk, 
which made Rickey himself write us,“*Mrs. Rickey says you got me.” The man behind the mask, of course, is 
Yogi Berra. He’s on this week's cover of 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. And you don’t 
even need Red Smith to tell you he'll 


—‘The Nine Lives of Leo Durocher,’’ which made the practically 
peerless manager understandable for once 

—clear-cut explanations of why the Cubs stayed up there this be behind the plate for the Ameri- 
year long past their usual folding time, and what makes the White RRS RR SE: SE EE 
Sox a stronger pennant threat than ever 

—color pictures of baseball’s headliners ... inside baseball by 
canny Oriole manager, Paul Richards 

—all the scores and standings and high spots of baseball each 
week as they happen day-by-day during the season 

—and that’s nowhere near all. For one reason, we haven't space 
to tell it; for another, because so much is still ahead. 


The All-Star game Preview is only the start of this week's 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. There's also another great SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED “Conversation Piece,’” with Walter Alston of the Dodgers; 
Bill Talbert's complete review of Wimbledon; the second of J. P. 
Marquand's amusing insights into country club life; four pages in 
full color on the beautiful sport of gliding—and a lot, lot more. 


On your newsstand every Thursday. 25¢ 


25 CENTS 


“7-40 A veaw 











WATER 


COOLERS 


Workers like to know that 
there’s always cool, fresh water 
available when they want it. 
That's why they like to see G-E 
Water Coolers where they work. 
G-E Water Coolers have so 
many good features, too! 
Rugged long-lasting cabinets of 
heavy gauge steel... easy- 
access fronts that snap on and 
off...space-saving design...and 
5-Year Warranty Protection Plan. 


COOL 
FRESH 
WATER... 


always 


PS G-E BOTTLE-TYPE COOLERS also 
: * available. No plumbing required. 


Call your local G-E Water Cooler dealer for 
information or write General Electric Co., 
5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL QM ELECTRIC 
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U.S. Navy Bombers SettiING JAPANESE SHIP AFIRE (CENTER) AT Mipway 
In two minutes, a cure for the Victory Disease. 


never even thought of kissing the palm. 
rather than the back, of a woman’s hand 
until I made him do it!’ With the inven- 
tion of “It” (“That strange magnetism 
. . « There must be physical attraction, but 
beauty is unnecessary”). Elinor became 
the U.S.’s adopted expert on love. She got 
more fan mail than most stars. helped 
others achieve stardom. notably Clara 
Bow, the “It” Girl, and voiced her views 
from press and platform. 

“The Man Doesn't Matter."’ Coming 
from the tiger skin lady. those views were 
strangely staid (“Touching ought to be 
reserved entirely for the loved one”) and 
sometimes cynical (“It is wiser to marry 
the life you like, because. after a little, 
the man doesn’t matter”). Though she 
was handsomely paid for these gems of 
amatory wisdom, she kept comparatively 
little of the money. She once signed a 
contract in Hollywood giving an agent a 
50% commission on all her books and 
films, past as well as future. (When the 
family finally demanded that the agent 
make the contract public. he tore it up.) 

During the eight years previous to her 
death in 1943, checks were doled out to 
her by her bankers. and she was free to 
dabble in her pet enthusiasms, automatic 
writing and reincarnation. She was quite 
certain that she had roamed the palace of 
Versailles during a previous existence, but 
apparently no one thought to ask her 
about her plans for the next incarnation. 


The Other Side of Midway 


Mioway, THe BattLe THAT Doomen 
JAPAN (266 pp.|—Mitsuo Fuchida & 
Masatake Okumiya—U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute ($4.50). 


In the months after Pearl Harbor, the 
restless aggressors who bossed the Impe- 
rial Japanese Navy cast loftily about for 
new coasts to conquer. Having smashed 
many of the biggest ships of the U.S. and 


British fleets and landed their forces at 
will around the southern seas, they toyed 
between plans to go for India, Australia 
or Hawaii. It was Doolittle’s Tokyo raid, 
launched in April 1942 from the U.S. car- 
rier Hornet, that clinched the sea lords’ 
new course of conquest. They decided to 
turn east, to capture Midway Island 
(1,300 miles northwest of Pearl Harbor) 
and use this outpost as an advance base 
for Japanese air patrols. As naval strate- 
gists they calculated that the attack would 
draw out the last remnant of the U.S. 
fleet—including those annoying U.S. flat- 
tops that had escaped the Pearl Harbor 
massacre. 

Come Out & Fight. In this first com- 
plete Japanese account of the battle of 
Midway to be published in the U.S., For- 
mer Captain Mitsuo Fuchida, who led 
the bombing attack on Pearl Harbor and 
now preaches in Japan as a Christian mis- 
sionary, evokes the long-forgotten months 
when the Imperial Navy was top dog of 
the Pacific. The Midway invasion fleet 
that he describes numbered more than 
200 ships, the mightiest yet assembled by 
the Japanese. Proud in the van rode the 
powerful, fast carrier attack force that 
had spread destruction from Pearl Harbor 
to Ceylon. Its bonus of strength, the 
admirals agreed, was surprise. Its only 
fear was that the U.S. Navy might not 
dare come out and fight after the Imperial 
fleet opened the attack. 

The night the force sailed Author Fu- 
chida was knocked out of his air com- 
mand by an emergency appendectomy. 
But early on the morning of June 4, he 
climbed shakily to the flight deck of the 
flagship Akagi to see his boys launch the 
first strike on Midway. He watched the 
carriers easily brush off first retaliatory 
attacks by land-based Marine and Army 
planes. Then: “A lookout screamed ‘Hell- 
divers!’ I looked up to see three black 
enemy planes plummeting toward our 
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We discipline copper. 


We put it through the roaring heat of our own smelter... 
the high-amp stillness of electrolytic refining tanks... the 
irresistible pressures of piercing mills and extrusion presses 

. the long reaches of our drawbenches. . . through coiling, 
annealing, straightening and testing equipment. 


We work our will on copper—through every chemical change, 
every physical gyration known or needed—to deliver it 
perfect and enduring, yet submissive ...as Lewin-Mathes 
seamless tube, pipe and fittings. 


Like the ancient coppersmith, our pride of product is that of 
the integrated specialist. And the Lewin-Mathes nation-wide 
supply facilities serving you, we believe, are second to none. 


SAINT eis MISSOURI 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER AND BRASS TUBE, PIPE, ROD AND FITTINGS 








naturally rugged 


...| got my start in the 
Pennsylvania oil fields! 


The best place for an oil to 
come from is the Pennsylvania 
region... home of nature's finest 
crude oil. 

Because of a nature-given 
ruggedness, Pennsylvania motor 
oils just naturally do a better 
lubricating job... give your 
motor superior performance 
and money-saving protection, 

Next time you need oil, ask for 
a brand of Pennsylvania, carried 


by good dealers everywhere. 


Today's BEST Oils 


Start with Nature's BEST Crude 
+-.and that means Pennsylvania! 


INSIST on a brand of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oj] 





PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OlL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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ship. Some of our machine guns man- 
aged to fire a few frantic bursts at them, 
but it was too late. The plump silhouettes 
of the American ‘Dauntless’ dive bombers 
quickly grew larger. and then a number of 
black objects suddenly floated eerily from 
their wings. Bombs! Down they came 
straight toward me. I fell intuitively to 
the deck and crawled behind a command 
post mantelet.” 

Two Minutes. It was the U.S. fleet that 
had achieved the surprise. Caught with 
most of its planes aboard, the Akagi 
exploded and burned. So did two sister 
carriers, the Kaga and Soryu (Hiryu, the 
fourth, survived to be wrecked by an 
evening raid). In two minutes the whole 
course of the Pacific war changed. That 
night, its air striking power destroyed, the 
Japanese invasion armada turned in “emp- 
tiness. cheerlessness and chagrin” and 
limped for home. (The U.S. 





Navy lost 





CAPTAIN FUCHIDA 
Downed by appendicitis. 


the Yorktown, one of the three carriers 
| that it was able to muster for the great 
| battle.) 
Now well aware, in hindsight, that U.S. 
code crackers found out Japan’s plans in 
advance. Fuchida and his co-author, an- 
other officer who survived the disaster, 
quote U.S. Naval Historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s verdict that Midway was “a 
victory of intelligence.” They have prac- 
tically nothing good to say for their lead- 
, ers’ performance. They find the Imperial 
Navy's intelligence “ineffective.” its plan 
“faulty,” its technology backward (only 
the U.S, had radar at Midway). its secu- 
rity procedures far slacker than before the 
Pearl Harbor attack. In the first week of 
| June 1942, they say, all Japanese suffered 

from the “Victory Disease.” The U.S. 
| never allowed the Japanese generals and 
admirals the chance to recover from the 

consequences of that illness. After Mid- 

way. Japan fought no longer for victory 
but for a negotiated peace. 








MISCELLANY 


Paso de Ia Muerte. In Ciudad Jua- 
rez, Mexico, Pickpocket Adolfo Ramirez 
proudly told police he wished he could 
patent his new pilfering technique of 
spreading a sample of cloth over his right 
arm while posing as a piece-goods sales- 
man, then distracting his victims’ atten- 
tion with left-handed gestures while his 
right hand explored their pockets. 








Rules of the Road. In Uniontown, Pa., 
Truck Driver William Jackson, 59. was 
arrested on charges of firing his two pis- 
tols at ten approaching motorists who 
failed to dim their lights. 


Mood Indigo. In Sydney, Australia, a 
jury awarded Musician Frederick Bene- 
dict McIntosh $22,500 damages after he 
complained that he had given up his radio 
work, following an auto accident, because 
he had lost his “cheerfulness.” 


Unfinished Business. In Philadelphia, 
Clara Chmiel wrote to Willow Grove 
Amusement Park Manager Joseph Hel- 
prin, explained that a year ago she had 
become engaged to Stanley Gutowsky in 
the park’s Tunnel of Love, asked and re- 
ceived permission to be married there. 


The Hot Corner. In Dallas. a burglar 
broke into the Third Base Café. took $40 
from the cash drawer, loaded up on food- 
stufis, left a note of explanation: “The 
cops told me to get out of town.” 


Lonely Heart. In Toyama, Japan, 
Choji Kato, 27, placed an advertisement 
in a teen-age magazine pleading for fe- 
male companionship, seduced 96 of the 
150 girls who answered, was arrested when 
police started investigating the series of 
robberies he had committed to defray 
dating expenses. 


Social Security. In Artesia, N.Mex., 
insisting that the Government had no 
right to seize his $83 bank account for 
alleged back taxes, Insurance Adjuster 
Lester Plummer sued Internal Revenue 
Agent C. Buck Caviness and “other 
unknown persons” for $4.5 billion, ex- 
plained: “I might as well get up into 
figures the Government can understand.” 


Tie Game. In Brisbane, Australia, suing 
for maintenance, Mrs. Gladys Mary Ross 
declared that husband Darch Ross tied 
her left hand to his right hand at night to 
prevent her from going out with other 
men, then falsely accused her in the morn- 
ing of having untied the “love knot,” 
slipped out, returned and retied the knot 
while he slept. 


Chain of Evidence. In Bountiful, Utah, 
Town Marshal Turner Burningham in- 
vestigated a theft of $351 from a city hall 
safe. declared suspect everyone who had a 
key to the building, remembered that he 
had a key himself, turned the investiga- 
tion over to the county sheriff. 
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DEWAR'’S 


“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland... 
their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always 


a wee bit o’ Scotland 


in a bottle! 





itional Tartan 


| Trad 
| | -) \\ of Clan MacIntyre 
. mois 


~*~ 
DEWAR'S 
Victoria Vat 
Specaty Selced ed Banded 
Jonn Dewar & Sons ke 
Perty 






Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 






















Travelers to these great midwestern cities will 
be welcomed with friendly hospitality at four 
famous Hilton and Statler hotels. Superbly 
located in the heart of the city, each hotel is 
close to transportation centers, business areas 
and shops. With their attractive accommoda- 
tions, thoughtful service and wide variety of 
restaurants, these hotels offer the very best 
in comfort, convenience and value. In qual- 
ity and perfection they reflect the same high 
standards which are found in the entire group 


of Hilton and Statler Hotels around the world. 


HILTON HOTELS 








Tn Ne Vork The Waldori-Ast 1, The Plaz The Roosevelt 
The New Vorker * Ja Chica r House, The Conrad Hilton 
Ja Washington, D The wer * dn St Mo 

The Jefferson * Jn Dayt The Dayton B ae 





Columbus, Ohio: The Deshler Hilton * /n Houston, Texas; The 
Shamrock Hilton * Ja El Paso, Texa The Hilton Hotel * /a Fort 
Hilton Hotel * Ja Albuquerque, New Mexico 






Worth, Tex 

The Hilton Hotel * J Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton * Jn 

San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton * Ia Madrid, Spain 

The Castellana Hilton ® Jn Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hiltor 
STATLER HOTELS 

In New York, Washington, B Hartford, Buffalo, Cleveland 


ind Los Angele 


Detroit, St 





HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


In B Hills, California: (Opening August, 1955) 
Jn D Tex (Opening Fall, 1955) 





THE DESHLER HILTON ¥& 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotel nd Statler Hotels can now be made by simply 
contacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group 





Executive Offices a... icaco $, Il 
Conrad N. Hilton 


PRESIDENT 


THE DAYTON 
XU S 


